WIN FREE AIR TICKETS: SPOT GRASIM MR. INDIA CONTEST 
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Pradeep Sebastian 


0 OUR READERS 


People say that life is the thing, but I prefer reading. 


Logan Pearsal Smith 


o the bibliophile, there is no greater joy than the 

written word. To say that it is impossible to 
describe the experience of reading would be 
belittling the power of words, but inarguably, 
just a few words won't do. For many, reading is 
a sacred exercise. Those who enjoy reading 
delight in even the simple things that are a part 
of the ritual - the rustle of pages, the smell of 
printed paper, stumbling upon new words and 
phrases... 


Even as a sedentary leisure pursuit, reading has no paral- 


lel. Television, at best, offers us transient plea- 
sure. At worst, it benumbs. Reading, in contrast, 
enhances. It stimulates our senses, exposes us to 
new ideas, encourages participation and most 
of all, gives us access to the mind and percep- 
tions of the writer so we can look back at our 
world through their eyes and gain valuable 
perspective. 


As to why the ‘written word’ should be limited to post 


1950s and to only works of fiction 
and poetry, the simple answer is 
that we had to work within a 
framework. The choice of the peri- 
od was dictated not as much by its 
contemporariness as by the fact 
that while detailed works on 19th 
century and early 20th century lit- 
erature abound, as a composite 
body of literary work, literature post 1950s is 
relatively unexplored. And because it would not 
have been possible to accommodate all, we 
were forced to limit ourselves to fiction and 
poetry, leaving out the significant segments of 
drama, travel literature and philosophy. A pity, 
but on the bright side, that’s fodder for another 
special issue. 


This issue does not set out to provide a historical perspec- 
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tive of literature in the modern era, nor is it 
a digest or a compendium. It attempts to 
chart out the major trends in writing this 
side of the century and to serve as a reader's 
guide, an admittedly subjective one at that, 
to the seminal literary works. 


Now the writers who made it possible. Mukul Sharma 

S Prasannarajan writes on ideas and literature, the politics of culture and the 
culture of politics. His articles and reviews, mainly on fiction from 
Europe and Latin America appear regularly in Indian Express, where 
he is a senior editor in Delhi. His take on contemporary fiction: 
“There are quite a few out there in the literary market crying ‘the 
novel is dead’ I don’t agree.’ 

5angalore-based freelance writer Pradeep Sebastian has two enduring obses- 
sions: movies and books. To him, listing the all- time greats in pulp 
fiction and then to actually go on and write about them was “every 
book lover's dream”. He says: “Having lived with these books for so 

long, it was daunting to finally say something about them. | 

don't rightly know if I’ve said what I wanted to say, but it’s 

the most fun I've had in a long, long time. ” 

Mukul Sharma is the former editor of Science Today and the 

creator of the hugely popular The Sunday Times column 

‘Mindsport. He has been reading science fiction ever since 

he can remember and has authored numerous sci-fi stories. 


His collection, Dream Sequence was published in 1988 and 
as! fissawalla 
some of his other stories have been adapted for the television series 
Ajeeb Dastaan, currently being aired on Star Plus. 
2 Raj Rao teaches English at the University of Pune. His field of specialisation 
is in Indian writing in English and postcolonial literature. His inter- 


est in the subject, however, goes beyond the academic: “As a writer 


who writes in English, and has taken grave risks with my choice and 
treatment of the subject of ‘gayness’ in my work, | see myself as 
someone whose mission it is to deconstruct the mainstream. So my 
motivation in writing the piece was that it is merely another aspect of 


my cultural activism.” 
+211 Jussawalla, is the author of two books of poems, and has edited an 


anthology New Writing In India (1974), and generally lets his views a nt Dekene 


be known through the press. Cee ta Dior 
=2th be told, it serves Gentleman well to promote reading, 


because we like being read too. But this issue is 


much more than self-serving. To everyone associat- 
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ed with it, it is a celebration of the written word. 
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ft could be your Ticket to 


London and back 


Send your choice of the winner, 
mth your name and complete 
aitiress to : Event Director, Grasim 
Gi. india 98-99, Akshara Advertising, 
370, Meghdoot. 94, Nehru Place, 
Sew Dethi - 110 019. 


Last date for receiving entries : 
“13 Jenzary, 1999. 
=Smpipsees of Grasim Industries, Akshara 


Sieesising and Express Publications, can not 
3=Gcoae @ the contest. 
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Grasim Mr. India, earlier known as Graviera Mr. India emerged on the scene in 
1994. Having grown over the years in stature and popularity, its today the foremost 


Indian male personality contest. 


This year you can join the excitement and be a winner too by participating in the 
‘Spot Grasim Mr. India’ contest. Have a look at the photographs and details of 
the 26 participants printed alongside and pick the man who you think would be 


the Grasim Mr. India. 


Abhijit Sanyal Age : 21 yrs 
Occupation : Model 
Interests : Cooking 


Danny Sahnt Age : 21 yrs 
Occupation : Businessman 
Interests : Swimming, tennis and computers 


\ us 


B.K. Anand Age : 23 yrs 
Occupation : Student 
Interests : Sports and listening to music 
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Dave Marlin ; Age : 24 yrs 
Occupation : Service 
Interests : Making friends and sports 


ey, 


Ernest Jacobs Age : 25 yrs Francis Lazrado 


Age : 23 yrs Gajendra Singh Yadav Age : 21 yrs 
Occupation : Service Occupation : Computers Occupation : Student 
Interests : Making friends and sports Interests : Working out, music, reading and Interests : Reading, music and making 
travelling friends 


Gaurav Chopra Age : 24 yrs 


Occupation : Fashion designer soe coat Age : 21 yrs 
Interests : Meeting people, music, keeping et Ta ; bt 
fit, sketching and reading Interests : Swimming, cartooning, painting 


and music 


Hemant Sehgal Age : 26 yrs Indermohan Bains Age : 24 yrs 


Kanishk Srivastav Age : 22 yrs 
Occupation : Business Occupation : Service Occupation : Student 
Interests : Dancing and swimming Interests : Working out, cricket and reading Interests : Dancing, music and swimming 


Nishant Sethi Age : 24 yrs Prashant Jaiswai Age: 21 yrs Rajesh Sharma Age : 23 yrs 
Occupation : Flight Attendant Occupation: Student Occupation : Service 
Interests : Interacting with people Interests : Biking Interests : Watching cricket and working out 


BE 


Rakesh Bapat Age : 20 yrs Ravi Panjabi Age : 25 yrs 
Occupation : Student Occupation : Flight Steward 
mterests : Playing Flute and Sitar Interests : Working out, music and dancing 


Z Ns 
Sell Verghese Age : 23 yrs Richard D'Rozarlo Age : 23 yrs Rupinder P. Singh Age : 21 yrs 
Oceupenon : Student Occupation : Chef Occupation : Student 
stecests © Weight training and music Interests : Capturing endangered species on Interests : Dreaming 


caméra 


Samitabh Sood Age: 23 yrs 
Occupation : Flight Attendant 

interests : Composing music, clay modelling 
and sketching 


Trivendra Singh Age: 25 yrs 
Occupation : Assistant Director 
Interests : Motor Sports 


Syed Murtaza Age : 23 yrs Sidharth Malhotra Age : 21 yrs 


Occupation : Student Occupation : Student 
Interests : Swimming, horse riding and Interests : Snooker 
cricket 


Vikram Jamwal Age : 22 yrs Vishal Singh Yadav Age : 23 yrs 
Occupation : Student Occupation : Student 
Interests : Swimming, cricket and horse riding Interests : Reading newspaper and travelling 


GRASIM 
MR. INTERNATIONAL 1998 
A SUCCESS STORY 


Grasim Mr. International 1998 - India’s very first international 
male pageant was held in Jaipur, the royal city that personifies 
history. ‘The coronation of a King’ was staged on the sprawling 
lawns of the more than 200 years old Rajmahal Palace on the 
night of 31st October. The grand pageant took the shape of a 
search for a king in today’s modern world and emerged as a 
grand success. 

The contestants from many countries across the globe epitomised 
the composite male persona and infused intothe pageantavibrant 
spirit of competition and camaraderie. The judges were 
internationally known personalities such as Brig. Bhawani Singh, 
scion of the royal family of Jaipur, Mike Russell, world billiards 


champion, Michelle Yeoh, international actress and the 
latest James Bond heroine and Indian actresses Rekha & 
Manisha Koirala. 

The contest was the perfect amalgam of glamour, entertainment 
and individual efforts. The exciting ups and down of the contest, 
the live performances by Sukhwindara Singh and Aditi Mangaldas 
and ascintillating fashion show by designer, Hemant Trevedi held 
the 7000 strong live audience spellbound. The contest earned 
rave reviews courtesy the extensive coverage by both national 
and international media and was telecast to around 60 countries 
across the globe. 

Grasim Mr. International is poised to become a statement about 
the modern man and his life-style. It aims to showcase the winning 
attributes of a modern man and project as a model, the best 
among them. 
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YOU CAN'T 
AFFORD 


TO IGNORE 


Pius, Revioerets you mast 
check et 


Food facts 


YOUR DECEMBER ISSUE WAS INTER- 
esting; gave cause for alarm as well! 
‘The cover story ‘Eat smart’ was 
very informative and_ well 
researched. It’s amazing how so 
many of us get misled by advertise- 
ments. The cola and cornflakes 
wars have taken the world of con- 
sumers by storm. It’s high time we 
reverted back to our healthy chawlis 
and bhuttas and lived happily and 
healthily ever after. 
N Mulgaonkar, 
Panjim 


Eating out 


YOUR DECEMBER ISSUE WAS MUCH 
appreciated, especially for the 
restaurants’ guide. | have to travel 
all around the country frequently 
on business trips, and the best way 
for me to keep homesickness at bay 
is to eat at good joints. Your eating 
out guide will be a great help. I'll 
carry it around in my briefcase from 
now on. But why have you left out 
other cities like Pune, Chandigarh, 
Patna, Bhubaneswar? 
‘Atul Datt, 
Mumbai 


Where are the gals? 


YOUR STORY ON HOLLYWOOD ACTRESSES 
(Flock of goddesses’, December) 
was greatly amusing. Do you actu- 
ally mean to say that all the beauti- 
ful women in that glittering, magi- 
cal place called Hollywood are 
dead and gone, or are wrinkling 
furiously? What about the beauti- 


ROM OUR READERS 


ful greats Jodie Foster, or Julia 
Roberts, Demi Moore, or Gwyneth 
Paltrow... the whole intelligent, 
sexy bunch? Hey! And what about 
Cameron Diaz? Please don’t give 
us Marilyn Monroe again and 
again and again. She’s dead and 
gone, man, and enough has been 
written about her. | thought Gen- 
tleman was a happening magazine 
for younger men. Give us the siz- 
zlers, guys, not the sizzled outs! 
Neville Aman, 
Mumbai 


Lovely ladies 
THANKS VOR THE LOVELY FEATURE ON 
Hollywood love goddesses. It gives a 
wonderful insight into the profes- 
sional-personal lives of all those 
dream girls. The choice of the god- 
desses was spot on and each profile 
was in depth. 
Ashok Shenoy, 
Kolar 


The whole story 
WHILE YOU'VE DONE A GREAT THING BY 
starting ‘Legends of music’, I feel you 
need to get a little bit more under 
the skin/s of the singer/s you are pro- 
filing. Take the write-up on Van Mor- 
rison for example. It goes on and on 
ponderously about this album of 
Morrison’s and that album and this 
song and that song and hardly 
touches upon his life - the kind of 
man he was, his insecurities, the rea- 
son for his pain... a story which 
would bring this talented mana lit- 
tle closer to the people who admire 
him. I don’t want to know what the 
writer knows about everything Van 
Morrison recorded in his life. | want 
to know Van Morrison, 

R Vinod, 

Chennai 


Fashion special 

MY DAUGHTER LOVED ‘THE COVER OF YOUR 
November Gentleman. | was floored 
by the whole issue. A man, irrespec- 
tive of age, should know what cloth- 
ing he should wear, which best befits 
the occasion. Othenvise, he stands 
out like a sore thumb in a crowd. 
One can learn a lot about fashion 
trends from this issue of yours, which 
displayed a wide variety of outfits, 
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both Indian and Western. 
V Meenalochani, 
Bangalore 


More needed 


YOUR FASHION ISSUE WAS JUST SUPER. 
Men today are becoming more fash- 
ion conscious and an issue like this 
certainly helps. I think it would be a 
good idea if you start some more 
columns on what's happening in the 
fashion world, and also carry some 
write-ups On environment, etc. 

And what about “The Gentle- 
man Diary’, why has it been 
scrapped? Please try to keep in 
touch with latest political happen- 
ings around the world. 

Harminder Singh, 
Ludhiana 


What daddy did 


IT WAS HILARIOUS READING THE EIGHT 
rules (‘Man enough’, November) 
for men who date other men’s 
daughters! With such a father, I 
won't be surprised if the daughter 
elopes with her first date. The 
father will not be distressed but 
would immediately start framing 
eight new rules for the son-in-law. 
P G Borwankar, 
Pune 


Why not Oriya? 
CONGRATULATIONS TO T VINAYAKCHAN- 
dra for writing the best letter. 
(‘From our readers’, November). 
But | am surprised that his emo- 
tional outburst won a prize. 

Maybe Vinayakchandra’‘s anger is 
justified. But that is no reason for 
making a disparaging remark about 
Oriya films. Maya Miriga, which was 
included in the Gentleman’s list of 
100 best films, is definitely an excel- 
lent film. There are also other well- 
made fims in Oriya, there are highly 
talented actors, actresses and direc- 
tors in Oriya cinema.Cinema does 
not begin and end with Telugu films, 
as Vinayakchandra seems to believe. 

Laurence S Mohanty, 
Orissa 


The best letter in each issue will receive a 
copy of Vox, a collection of short stories 


published by Gentleman. 
This time Vox goes to Laurence S Mohanty 


~ 


The only thing that's Hetter designed are your feet. 


y * 
<a 


* 


=orce 10 SDX from Liberty. A study in aerodynamic styling. Sleek leather and fabric uppers with the new 
Snades 'n Stripes look, that's taking the world by storm. EVA midsoles for better impact resistance and contoured 
metticoloured PU. outsoles that give you an unparalleled grip even on the most hostile surface. in short, a shoe 
Mets the centre of attraction, no matter which way you look at it. 


Montage LF 70 98 


FILMS! 


Obsessions 
and pranks 


Toy Cars, jokers and love 


affairs on islands 


NANDAN 

NANDAN IS . AMOVIE MADE BY ORIYA 
director, A K Bir, for the Nation- 
al Centre of Films for Children 
& Young People. The story is 
delightful, the concept interest- 
ing. The movie deals with the 
adventures, naivete and guilt of 
a young boy (Saubhagya Chan- 
dan Satpathy) who steals Rs 
1000 from his father to buy a 
toy. One problem with the 
movie is that Satpathy looks too 
old to be a little boy interested 
in toys. And why can't he just 
put the money in his pocket 
instead of walking around with 
two Rs 500 notes in his hand! 
Such elements stretch the credi- 
bility of the film. But it has been 
exquisitely shot by Bir himself 
and features some excellent per- 
formances by the adult actors. 


CHALO AMERICA 
DEBUTANTE FILMMAKER PIYUSH IA‘S 
Chalo America is a satirical reflec- 
tion on the young urban Indi- 
ans’ obsession with America. 
Three lads, members ofan adda, 
must reach America, by hook or 
by crook, mostly by crook. The 
film has its comic moments: 
Like the trio getting involved 
with an Indian cultural group in 
an attempt to Indianise them- 
selves to comer an invitation to 
go West. Finally, the group only 
does an Indian tour. Then 
there’s the bit about them con- 
tacting an immigration service 
named after Fidel Castro! 

The satire however, is not 
consistent and film often lapses 


Snake Eyes 


into TV serial mode. Still, Chalo 
America has reasonably good 
pacing and is slickly made. The 
film has been selected in the 
Indian Panorama section of the 
IFFI, at Hyderabad this month. 


SNAKE EYES 

BRIAN DE PALMA, THE DIRECTOR OF 
The Untouchables, Dressed To Kill 
and many other stylish action 
films, comes up with a thriller 
this time. The US Secretary of 
Defence is killed at a boxing 
match. Whodunit? Well there are 
14,000 possible suspects - all 
present during the match. And 
no other clue. So Atlantic city 
detective, Rick (Nicholas Cage), 
tries to get his answers from 
three possible witnesses. One is 
Julia (Carla Gugino) who spoke 
to the Secretary a little before he 
was shot, and then vanished. The 
other is the boxer who lost the 
bout (Lincoln Tyler) and the 
third is the man who accompa- 
nied the Secretary to the match, 
Navy commander Kevin Dunne 
(Cary Sinise). ‘he whole affair is 
like a complex jigsaw puzzle that 
has a few pieces deliberately 
removed. Because Brian De 
Palma makes movies that are not 
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just restricted to their 
genre; you will get 
plenty of food for 
thought and viewing 
in Snake Eyes. 


SIX DAYS SEVEN NIGHTS 

THIS WILL PROBABLY BE THE MOST 
enjoyable movie of the season. 
It deals with people whose sex- 
ual fidelity is sorely tested. 
Quinn, a cargo pilot, and 
Robin, a journalist, get 
marooned on an island in the 
South Pacific. Robin is a neu- 
rotic woman who agreed to 
marry a bloke named Frank, 
just before she goton board the 
plane. Quinn is a laid-back sort 
of chap who has left his girl- 
friend behind and is now wor- 
ried about what she is up to. 
Quinn, played by Harrison 
Ford, is too much of a gentle- 
man to get involved with Robin 
(Anne Heche). However, even 
the most unlikely chaps find it 
difficult to resist temptation on 
an uninhabited tropical island. 


DANCE WITH ME 

CLEARLY, THIS IS A DANCE MOVIE, 
in the vein, if not in the tradi- 
tion of Saturday Night Fever, 
Flashdance and the rest. The 
World Open Dance competi- 
tion in Las Vegas is juta month 
away. Rafael (Chayanne) is a 
young Cuban who turns up to 
meet his father (Kris Kristoffer- 


ENTER DRAGON 


ENTER THE DRAGON 

The greatest of Kung Fu movies is now on video. 
Bruce Lee and his romanticised life charmed 
the whole of Asia in the 1970s and Enter the 
Dragon is the film that started the entire genre. 


DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 

Kevin Lomax (Keanu Reeves) is a hotshot 
lawyer. He has a 64 - case record which brings 
him many tempting offers from law firms. The 
one he takes up sounds great. But what he 


THE JOKER 


Whenever you think of the Joker in Batman, 


you think of Jack Nichol- 
son. But this is an ani- 
mated version for the 
kids. The video features 
the episodes, Christmas 
with the Joker and The 
Laughing Fish. Good for a 
laugh. 

All videos distributed by 


doesn’t know is that the firm is owned by the devil (Al Pacino). 


: 
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son) in Houston, Texas. The 
father runs a dance studio where 
everybody is busy preparing for 
the big day. And when Rafael 
shows his natural Cuban feel for 
thythm and beat, he is part of 
the team. Other dancers are 
Ruby (Vanessa Williams) and 
Patricia (Jane Krakowski ). 


RUSH HOUR 

JACKIE CHAN IS BACK. THIS COMIC 
action star is bent on breaking 
the Far Eastern barrier and 
becoming famous in the land 


Ultra-Warner. 


that inspired him in the first 
place, Hollywood. In Rush Hour 
he links up with the LAPD and its 
rogue detective James Carter 
(Chris Tucker). Our good Inspec- 
tor Lee (Chan) has cultural differ- 
ences, not just policing ones, 
with the slob. But in the general 
interest of humanity, world peace 
etc, etc they join hands to van- 
quish Juntao, the terror of 
Hong Kong. As if the Americans 
give a damn about what happens 
in Hong Kong! 

Ajit Duara 


IF YOU FEEL LIKE A RING, 


SHOULDN'T YOU LOOK LIKE ONE? 


KINGS CHOICE 


EXCLUSIVE SUIT LENGTHS FROM DIGJAM 


King’s Choice. A collection of fine suitings in 
pure Merino wool and blends. 
Brought to you by the makers of DORMEUIL-DIGJAM Suitings. 


F S Advertising/DIG/030 GM 


In strategic alliance with DORMEUIL - The world’s best cloths.® 


OFFSHORE 


ANAGHE 


HAT {S IT WITH CAMERON DIAZ AND OFFBEAT WEDDINGS? IN FEELING 


Minnesota, she runs off with her new husband's brother short- 


ly after the shotgun nuptials. In My Best Friend’s Wedding, she 
nearly loses the groom to Julia Roberts. And now, in Very Bad 
Things, several guests can’t make it to the ceremony because 
they're in the morgue. But nothing - not even a few bodies — is 
going to stop her from having the wedding she has waited 27 
years for. 

Actually, Diaz only has a supporting role in Very Bad Things, 
actor-turned-director Peter Berg’s debut behind the camera. The film, 
a darkly comic thriller that is more bizarre than humorous, is sort of 
a mix between Quentin Tarantino and John Dahl. Plot-wise, Very Bad 
Things is clever, and contains enough twists and turns to keep even 
the most hardened veteran of noir thrillers guessing. 

We're introduced to five friends who are on their way to a bache- 
for party in Vegas. The groom-to-be Kyle Fisher is only days away 
from being manacled to the beautiful-but-insecure Laura (Diaz). 
Throwing the party, which includes gambling, cocaine, drinking, and 
a stripper/ prostitute, are his closest chums. Everything is going fine 
until somebody dies — that spins everything out of contro!. Diaz and 
Christian Slater are the standouts. Both have parts that require 
them to go alittle over-the-top — Diaz as a Jeky!l and Hyde bride and 
Slater as a borderline-psycho 


D* AFTER HE BACKED OUT OF AMERICAN PSYCHO DICAPRIO HAS SIGNED ON TO star 
in Trainspotting director's newest project about DiCaprio wooing his 
object of desire on a beach. This movie will earn him $ 20 million. Next is 
Woody Allen’s Celebrity in which DiCaprio plays a drug addicted rock star. 


€ RUISE AND FELLOW MOVIE STAR MEL GIBSON ARE CLOSE TO SIGNING ON TO THE 
movie version of Ray Bradbury's Falirenheit 451. Cruise would play a fire- 
man who starts to feel that burning books is not for him and tries to help 


Gibson's character stop it. Hollywood kills for a pairing like this. 


HILE FILMING THE NEW THRILLER, 


Enemy of the State, Will Smith 
was studying co-stars Jon Voight and 
Gene Hackman, trying to improve his 
own formidable acting skills. 

“With this film, | was essentially 
robbed of all of those natural comedic 
instincts and had to learn how to deliv- 
er through my eyes, had to learn how 
to just look at someone and make 
them feel the emotion, which is really 
the beauty of acting,” he said. “That's 
where the power really is.” 

Smith started his career as a rap- 
per. He was half of the rap duo, DJ 
Jazzy Jeff & The Fresh Prince. He’s a 
Grammy Award winner. His new album 
Big Willie Style features the hits ‘Get- 
tin’ Jiggy Wit It’ and ‘Just the Two of 
Us.’ With two big hits - Independence 
Day and Men in Black — to his credit, 
he is one of the most sought-after stars 
in Hollywood. 


I AN EFFORT TO CRACK DOWN ON 
a flourishing counterfeit indus- 
try, design houses from Donna 
Karan to Tommy Hilfiger are tak- 
ing time to give New York cops a 
crash course in fashion. To make 
an arrest, officers must have 
“probable cause” - and that 
means knowing that a genuine 
‘Tag Heuer watch has two tiny T's 
hidden on the plate, that logos 
on Prada bags are never stapled 
or glued but screwed on, and 
that a Rolex watch has its name 
engraved on the back. No news 
on who's going to keep an eye 
on designers ripping each 

other off. 


Hee FORD, STEVEN SPIEL- 
berg and George Lucas will 
team up for the final install- 
ment of Indiana Jones. Other 
stars are not known but it’s 
expected Sean Connery will be 
back. The story resolves around 
Ford racing to find, get this, the 
gates to hell and heaven. 


Baas SEEN IN THE HIT MASK 
of Zorro is close to signing 
onto the lifestory of famed I-1 
race car driver Artyon Senna ina 
yet unttitled picture. Will the 
picture be more of a drama 
based on his life or more action 
on his races? 
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WHOEVER SAID A MAN ALWAYS HAS TO 


MAKE THE FIRST MOVE. 


HTA.2606.99 


PRIZE PEN 
THE LOUISCARTIER 
Platinum-finish 
Composite pen comes 
with a screw-on top fit- 
ted with a ventilation sys- 


tem which prevents ink 
leaks. The 18 carat, solid gold 
nib ensures you an absolutely 
priceless handwriting. It is avail- 
able in five different widths: fine, extra fine, medium, 
thick and extra-thick. Price: 


Rs 22,700. 


TRAIL BLAZERS 


GREAT BLAZERS FROM BLACKBERRYS AVAILABLE IN WOOL, 


polywool, polyester cotton, polyster, suedes. Fea- 


TIMEWATCH 


GERALD GENTA BACKTIMER, it 
is claimed, puts the year 
2000 on your wrist. It is 
the first among watches 
to boast a countdown 

function which displays 
the number of days left 


until midnight, December 


31, 1999. Only 456 
copies of this numbered 
edition are available. 
Made in white gold, the 
Backtimer comes with 
push buttons, making 
setting quick and easy. 
The deluxe automatic 
mechanical movement 
was specially developed 
and patented by Gerald 
Genta. Price: Rs 476,800 
+ sales tax. 


statutory warnic: CIGARETTE SMOKING*S INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 


tured here, a six-button double-breasted blazer for 


Rs 3720. 


SUPER SMALL GULPS 


GOLDEN PEACOCK 
(lager beer) from 
Mount Shivalik in a 
325 ml bottle is 
meant for the “not 
so regular drink- 
ers”. Its small size 
is meant for 
convenience. Price: 
Rs 15. 


555 FILTER KIN¢C 
UNDER LICENCE TO I-T.C. L 


HOLY SMOKE! 
CLASSIC CIGAREITE CASES FROM 
Benzer enable you to flash those 
smoke sticks with elan. The case 

with cigarettes is priced at Rs 
785, and the black/red and plain 

golden cases for Rs 490 each. 


déclaration = 


Cartier 


on 
° 


jJarati 


EAU DE TOILETTE 


VAPORISATEUR 
NATURAL SPRAY 


a 


» i 
=) 4 LOVE 


~ RANCE, DECLARATION, FROM CARTIER IS 
S2Secated to the man in love. With head notes of 
tessian birchwood, Italian bergamot, bitter or- 
sees. heart notes of wormwood, cardamom, and 
base mores of cedarwood and oak moss, 

eclaration brings to mind the “secret shades if 
es dark forests, of sun soaked orchards in late 

Just drown in the emotion. Eau de 
m!), Rs 2000; (100 ml) Rs 2700. 
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COLOUR WEAR 


TRY OUT BRIGHT AND COMFORTABLE CASUALWEAR. 
T-shirts from Colour make quite a splash 
for Rs 595. 


WARM BETS 

JACKETS AND PULLOVERS FROM LERROS 
make for stylish and rugged 

wear. These are available in 

four styles, 

including 


. i es a3 
& reversible, 
in fiery and 


subdued colour combinations 
like grey and blue, cream and 
orange, blue and red and khaki 
and white. The reversible jackets 
come with soft polar fleece on one 
side, twill on 
the other and 
heavy inside lining to keep 
the winter at bay. Other 
products are twill jackets in 
cream, khaki, grey and navy 
J and jackets with polynosic 
» lining in earthy and subdued 
colours. The Lerros winter range 
also includes 
sweatshirts in round necks, V-neck, half 
zipper, crew necks with contrasting 
tibs and Johnny collars in various 
colours. Also available are wrinkle 
free trousers. Twill jacket, Rs 995; 
Polar fleece jacket, Rs 1595; and 
waistcoat, Rs 495. 


‘SMOOTHNESS. ABOVE ALL ELSE. 


REGAIN THE LOST YOUTH 
RECOUP 


YOUR 


STAMINA 
STRENGTH 
VIGOUR & 

VITALITY 


STRONG-NITE 
CAPSULE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


No untoward reactions reported 
during the clinical trials. 


Manufactured by ; 

Sowparnika Herbal Extracts 

& Pharmaceuticals Pvt. Ltd., 
No.7, Chakravarthy Naga, Ayanavaram. Chennai - 23. 


Available with all Medical Shops 


Send OD/M.0. for Rs.240/- for 30 Capsules. 
Miktd by : Dorcas Market Makers Ltd., 
No.7, M-Block. Anna Nagas East, Chemai - 600 102. 
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= Avanti Cerruti! 


<= The House of Adarsh Gill brings Italian 


fashion to India 


ERRUTI 1881 — THE CLASSIC 
international Italian 
menswear line - is now in 


India courtesy fashion designer 
Adarsh Gill, known for her asso- 
ciation with top labels Gianfran- 
co Ferre, Yves St Laurent, Jean- 
Paul Gaultier, Giorgio Armani, 
Gianni Versace, among other 
fashion biggies. She boasts a 
celebrity clientele that includes 
Japanese royalty, Queen Eliza- 


Adarsh Gill 
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beth II, Barbra Striesand and 
Diana Ross. 

The men’s line, Cerruti 1881, 
had a select showing at Mumbai's 
Adarsh Gill atelier recently and 
featured clothing from the Italian 
House of Cerruti that represents 
the best in innovative styling and 
fabric weaving. The lightweight 
lines using cotton, linen and 
lightweight wool in pastel shades 
have been specially developed for 
the Indian markets. Cerruti 1881 
suits, shirts, jackets, knitwear and 
accessories are priced at 
Rs 35,000 upwards. 
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Welcome to a beach and forest affair. 
Chandipur at sea and the Similipal 
sanctuary. 

Walk on a beach with sheer pleasure to 
confront Project Tiger days after. laste two 
aerent holidays, at one go. All you do is 
“each Balasore. Similipal forest with its 
?-oject Tiger is QO KM. on one side with 
Chandipur only 16 KM, on the other. 
Chandipur could be called the Miami of India. 
Ssretch out lazily on the white sand or take 
4 swim |n the shimmering Bay of Bengal. 


N2'« for miles among the swaying casuarinas 


Nearest airport Bhubaneswar. 
Bhubaneswar is well-connected to 


Balasore. Calcutta is only 
4 hours by train from Balasore. 
Contact : Tourist Officer, Balasore, 


Ph : (06782) 62048. 


How to reach 


to rediscover life, and as the sun sets ina 
blazing splendour, retire ‘to your cosy 
accommodation. Take a jeep and come to 
Similipal, where you expect. unexpected wildlife. 
Have close encounters with leopards, 
crocodiles, elephants, muggers and a few of 
the preserved Indian tigers! Take a trip among 
the varied flora population while you will be 


amazed to see the exotic waterfalls. Come 


to Orissa. 


The gateway to Aeaven 


cr wore information contact : Director, Tourism: Paryatan Bhavan; Bhubaneswar 751014 Ph. : (0674) 432177, Fax : (0674) 430887, e mail ; ortour@dte.venl.net.in 


e7s%e ©cnssa-tourism.com Chennai : 42/18, Mount Road, (2nd Floor), Gee Gee Complex, Pin - GO0002,Ph. : (044) 834090, Telex :041-8490 TOUR IN, Calcutta : Utkal Bhavan, 


ORISSA 


58 Leela Sarani, Pin: 700013, Ph. ; (033) 2443653,New Delhi: Utkalika, B/4 Baba Kharak Singh Marg, Pin ~ 110001, Telefax (Ol!) 3364580, Thx: 031-61090 OTSM IN. 
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INEMASCOPE 
Maithili Rao 


Celluloid tomes 


Some books film buffs must possess 


INEMA IS A GRAND NE\W CENTURION BUT QUITI 

young as far as the arts go. This mechanical 

Muse, celebrated as the tenth art, has an 

impressive library devoted to every imagin- 

able aspect of its verifiable history, its 
enduring art and innovative craft, its self-reflexive arti- 
fice and speculative commerce, its blazing stars and 
trail-blazing auteurs. The shelves groan under the 
weight of impressively arcane theories written in 
impenetrable academese even as we routinely con- 
sume instant reviews (doling out star ratings) which 
seek to influence our movie-going habits. Luckily, 
there is the vast in-between, which combines a serious 
approach to cinema with a passionate devotion to 
movies as democratic entertainment. 

It is both surprising and gratifying to discover how 
quickly cinema engaged the minds and sensibilities of 
serious critics. In its infancy and youth, cinema was 
reviled as a bastard art that brazenly drew from every 
source and didn’t bother to acknowledge its debts with 
the insouciance of the unabashed arriviste. The 
“movie” may still be dismissed as a tawdry, over-publi- 
cised mush for uncritical minds but Film has become 
respectable - as Art, as a valid academic exercise and 
inexhaustible source of endless theorising. Film as Art 
and films as fodder for popular culture studies are high 
on the list of publishing houses in the west at least. So 
how does the film enthusiast go about building a per- 
sonal library amidst this bewildering choice? A lot of 
commonsense, some adventure and a dash of cultivat- 
ed special interest (or eccentricity) is all you need for 
the basic 10-book library. The fancied add-ons are for 
later. When you are wiser. And richer. 

First, the basic film history book. Somehow, the 
British seem to have the knack of combining informa- 
tion and insight with an easy casualness that belies the 
obvious erudition. The empire builders have the skill 
to marshal empirical knowledge and a bewildering 
plethora of facts, fads, and new film movements into a 
comprehensible narrative without losing track of 
simultaneous developments the world over. David 
Robinson's The History of World Cinema (first published 
in 1973 and subsequently updated) is a resourceful ref- 
erence book. The erstwhile critic of The Times (l.on- 
don) starts from the pre-Lumiere days - when cine- 
matography was being invented on both sides of the 
Atlantic - and takes us through the decades, organis- 
ing the wealth of material in such a way that depth is 
not sacrificed for breadth. Most film histories tend to 
be Hollywood-centric but Robinson is penetratingly 
lucid on European cinema, especially Polish and Cen- 
tral European filmmakers caught in the cross-currents 
of history, film theory and practice. Unlike most film 
historians, his take on Indian films includes Mrinal 
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Sen and his grasp of Japanese cinema is not confined 
to the holy trinity of Ozu, Mizoguchi and Kurosawa. 

A perfect companion piece would be Penelope 
Houston's The Contemporary Cinema. louston wrote 
this eloquently descriptive, acutely insightful and 
bravely confrontational book in the 1960s from her 
perspective as editor of the august Sight and Sound. The 
post-War period is the starting point and it gives the 
right critical distance. It is wonderfully counter-point- 
ed by the palpable immediacy of what the writer has 
seen, felt and thought about landmark films - of Jean- 
Luc Godard and Truffaut for instance - on first view- 
ing. The weight of cumulative criticism and changing 
trends sits oppressively on much of the writing on the 
French New Wave. Houston’s slim book comes alive 
with the immediate responses of a sensitive and 
thoughtful mind. 

A far more academic book but one without the 
expected forbidding vocabulary is Pam Cook's The Film 
Book. blere is The Definitive, portmanteau reference 
book on critical approaches to film. Fashions change 
faster here than in the rarefied world of haute couture. 
The evolution, standardisation and departures we see 
in various Hollywood genres is brilliantly encapsulat- 
ed and thoroughly explained. Cook guides us gently 
through the thickets of semiotics, structuralism and 
feminist film criticism to arrive (hopefully) as educat- 
ed cineastes, even if we are rather out of breath! There 
are useful analyses of film segments appended to the 
book; rather like the illustrative film clips which are so 
welcome in a lecture on cinema. 

Now for an all-time favourite which is a must in any 
film buff’s library. If you can afford only one film 
book, there is only one choice: David Thomson's A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Film. The dull sounding title is a 
deliberate ploy to mask a rare and sustained brilliance 
of perception, scholarship and style. Because, what we 
get are marvellously original mini-essays on 1000 
entries: directors, actors, producers, cinematographers 
and screenwriters. Thomson writes with the felicity 
and descriptive powers of a novelist but his choices 
and exclusions are ruthless, indicative of a fastidious 
critical judgement. This is a book you might take out to 
tefer to a filmography and find the hours have flown in 
delightful browsing. Some phrases are branded into 
the mind after just one reading. Thomson’s description 
of Marcello Mastroianni pierces through our stereotyp- 
ical concept of the archetypal Latin lover: “Melancholy 
and post-coital disenchantment shine in Mastrioanni's 
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eyes.’ Thomson elaborates the succinct opening with 
remarkable insight into the actor's persona and craft, 
and places it in “the matriarchal Catholic conception 
of male sexuality”. Thomson is “wonderfully opinion- 
ated” but his opinions are supported by persuasive 
arguments and a seductive way with words. 

Another aggressively opinionated grande dame of | 
film criticism is Pauline Kael. The New Yorker lost much 
of its lustre once she retired. Her collected reviews - 
Kiss Kiss Bang Bang, I Lost it at the Movies - show her at 
her feisty, perceptive best. Like a pint-sized pugilist 
weaving circles round a ponderous heavyweight, Kael 
took on the film establishment single-handedly. She 
fought fiercely - itis a legendary battle in film history - 
to gain recognition for the Hollywood screenwriter in 
general and Joe Mankiewicz in particular for his contri- 
bution to Citizen Kane. Kael put fun back into film writ- 


If you can afford only one film 
book, buy David Thomson’s 

A Biographical Dictionary of Film. 
The dull sounding title is a 
deliberate ploy to mask a rare, 
sustained brilliance of | 
perception, scholarship and style 


ing, needling her readers to compare their own reac- 
tions with her (often) abrasive views. People accuse 
Kael of being congenitally Hollywood-centric but 
could acritic write with such perception and sympathy 
about Kurosawa and Satyajit Ray if she were closed to 
foreign cultures? 

Biographies of film stars often end up as hagiogra- 
phies or unsolicited hatchet jobs. The exceptions are 
really outstanding. Charlie Chaplin is cinema’s first - 
and perhaps only —- universal icon recognised all over 
the world. Chaplin’s autobiography is remarkably can- 
did but inevitably egocentric. The best book on the 
beloved Tramp is undoubtedly Richard Payne’s Charlie 
Chaplin (Original title: The Great God Pan). Payne cap- 
tures the Dickensian quality of Chaplin's deprived 
childhood and places the icon in the continuum of 
comic tradition that goes back all the way to Aristo- 
phanes, Shakespeare's clowns, Commedia dell Arte, the 
English Music Hall pantomime. Chaplin disowned this 
tradition but as Payne says, “you invent the whole tra- 
dition afresh”. Payne’s thoroughly researched book 
offers a perfect study of the man (objective and yet, 
intuitively understanding), the clown and detailed cri- 
tiques of individual films, in a seamless whole. 

The other icon who haunts and teases us beyond | 
the crypt (she refused to be buried) is Marilyn Monroe. | 
The story of howa shy, vulnerable Norma Jeanne flow- | 
ered into the sex goddess of the century has been told 
many times and by authors as redoubtable as Norman 
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Mailer who was obsessed by her. Gloria Steinem’s Mar- 
ilyn; Norma Jeanne has the warm compassion of an 
Oprah Winfrey and the cool rationality of the founder 
editor of MS magazine. Steinem draws from Monroe's 
incomplete autobiography and provides factual yet 
interpretative text to the photographs George Barris 
took in June and July 1962 - probably the last pho- 
tographs of her taken alive. Steinem makes the vulnera- 
ble childwoman a pre-feminist icon with whom ordi- 
nary women could identify and empathise. The Barris 
pictures prove why the camera loves its mythic cre- 
ation, an Aphrodite called Marilyn Monroe. 

When two directors talk, the conversation becomes 
a grand narrative of the film process — how, why and 
what went into classic movies. Hitchcock-Truffaut is the 
definitive work on the master of suspense. Francois 
Truffaut, criticadmirer and famed filmmaker, engages 
Hitchcock in the kind of intense, wide-ranging and 
close dialogue few directors have been subjected to. It 
was the auteur-hunting French critics who first revealed 
Hitchcock's ambiguous morality and understanding of 
human psychology. The lovingly produced book has 
wonderfully expressive black and white photographs 
and the complete Hitchcock filmography. 

India might make the largest number of films in the 
world but our film history has been a matter of unveri- 
fied conjecture and unreliable records. Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Cinema by Ashish Rajadhyaksha and Paul Wille- 
men is an ambitious project that doesn’t fully meet its 
aims but is the best we have so far. It provides detailed 
entries on directors, actors, music directors as well as 
evaluative plot summaries of the most important films 
decade wise. Hindi cinema isn’t allowed to dominate 
and regional cine- 
mas get their due. 
We can easily com- 
pare what was 
being done in all 
the major film 
centres in a given 
year. Encyclope- 
dic evaluations 
are expected to 
be objective but 
Rajadhyaksha’s 
opinionated 
biases surface 
when you read his infuriatingly 
patronising tone towards much of Satyajit Ray’s work. 
Just compare this with his encomiums reserved for 
Kumar Shahani and Mani Kaul. Also note how often 
Shahani is quoted in reverential tones! 

No matter. Ray can take care of himself and others 
too. Ray is nearly as good a critic as filmmaker and Our 
Films Their Films is lucid, graceful (his articles on Kuro- 
sawa and Renoir, for example) and combative in a 
civilised way when he tears into Uski Roti with relish. It 
is ironical that the most valuable books (in English) on 
our fOremost filmmaker are by foreigners: Andrew 
Robinson’s Satyajit Ray, The Inner Eye and Robin 
Wood's The Apu Trilogy. It reflects the quality of our 
films, 1 guess. ff 
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Mudar Patherya 


The last word 


Cricket books to have if stranded alone on an island 


AM MAROONED ON AN ISLAND. Every 
day is an empty weekend. No e- 
mail. No Friday either. W ait, 
what's this that has come in with 
the tide? Bottle mail, I guess... mmm, 
let me see. What, that editor of Gen- 
tleman already knows I am shacking 
up here to beat the recession? He is 
asking me for the five cricket books 
that I would like to have around me. 
Post scriptum addition: rememberthat 
you can't load in all oldies so try and 
give some of the modern authors a 
chance. 
Peace. No time to waste. So here 
is my compromise selection with a 
considerable respect for the vintage 
anda hope that perhaps some of the 
modern stuff, which I have grown to 
admire over the years, survives the 
‘2st of memory and time. 


Monday 


Beyond A Boundary by 
CLR James. The serious- 
ness of the book shows 
from the opening page - 
dedications to Learie 
Constantine, W G Grace 
and Frank Worrell. ‘The 
second page confirms 

the slant. “This book is nei- 
ther cricket reminiscences nor auto- 
biography. What do they know of 
cricket who only cricket know?” 

James sees cricket as a part of so- 

ciety and the reverse. There is a line 
which I don’t have to work hard to 
retrieve to prove my point. “In an ar- 
ticle welcoming the West Indies team 
of 1957 EW Swanton has written in 
the Daily Telegraph that in the West 
Indies the cricket ethic has shaped 
not only the cricketers but social life 
as a whole. It is an understatement.” 
The observations about cricketers 
peppered through the book create 
the romance of what is arguably one 
of the finest books written on the 


game. Perhaps about any game. 

There are chapters on Constantine 
and George Headley. Actually, there 
are anecdotes and recollections. Like 
Headley never sleeping more than 
two hours on the night before a Test, 
like Constantine who took a greater 
interest than usual in James as an in- 
dividual once he had sensed that the 
latter could contribute to the greater 
glory of the West Indies; how the 
best innings in Headley’s career was 
against Sydney Barnes - then past 50 
- when he was compelled to get the 
leg break past the two short legs and 
the off break past gully if he had to 
score at all; how CG Macarteney 
laughed when someone compared 
him to Victor Trumper because you 
only had to see Vic walk to know the 
difference; the ‘ball fa’ader’ being the 
parent of all balls; and George 
Headley telling James that what he 
feared most was the loose one that 
came after two or three overs of tight 
bowling because inevitably the bats- 
man went after it greedily and made 
a stupid stroke. 

It is not the cricketers which make 
an interesting story in James’ book. 
It is the romance of the 
West Indian society, its 
mix of the negroid, In- 
dian, Chinese and the 4@ 
English which created 
the social fabricagainst Z 
which the residents of # 
those islands played 
their cricket differently f 
from those in any ¥ 
other part of the world. Siges 
If James’ talent had 
been a fair proxy, then he wrote 
of cricket differently as well. 


Tuesday 

I] am now reading Frank Keating's 
Another Bloody Day In Paradise. Some 
coincidence: this is about England’s 


tour of the West Indies in 1980-81. 
He writes with feeling about meet- 
ing CLR James before leaving for the 
West Indies, the manager 
Barrington’s demise midway through 
the tour and then about Robin 
Jackman being deported from the 
West Indies for having played in 
South Africa during the apartheid 
years. 
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Keating writes differently from the 
others who profess to be cricket writ- 
ers. That is because he writesa lot like 
most of us speak. I pick this out from 
Page 13: “Blue blazers will be worn. 
Good evening, sir ...Yes, it’s a lovely 
island... Yes, it was snowing when we 
left England (it wasn’t, but that’s 
what they want to hear)... Which 
one’s Boycott ? Which one’s Gower? 
Er, waiter, easy on the ice... No, you 
don’t want my autograph, sir, I’m not 
a player, just a hanger-on... “ 

It’s been years since I read this 
book but what I recall most vividly 
is the section where he describes how 
Boycott was dismissed for zero and 
one in the third Test - to Holding. 
“Wasn't this the time, you wanted to 
plead with him,” wrote Keating, 
“wasn’t this the time to call it a day, 
to consign to a duty drawer for ever 
the little contact lens holder labelled 
batting’? He had nothing left to 
prove... After his duck on Saturday | 
had gone with him to the hotel room 
of the BBC reporter, Michael Blakey, 
where we replayed four or five times 
Holding’s devastating first over to 
him which ended with that dramatic 
coup de grace when, fora split second, 
you thought the off stump might 
spear the heart of the wicket keeper. 
With Ann beside him, Boycott’s blue 
contact lenses fiercely glinted in con- 
centration, his nose almost touching 
the tiny 1V monitor. Scarcely a word 
was said except for him to ask for the 
over to be replayed again. And again. 
At the end he said knowingly: 
“Thanks, I've seen all I need to see.’ 
In the next Test Boycott scored 104 
not out.” 


Wednesday 

If England had had Brearley in the 
West Indies, would things have been 
different? Or if Brearley had written 
Art Of Captaincy by then would 
Botham have led the country better? 
It is one of the amazing ironies of the 
game that Brearley was plucked out 
of the mothballs three months later 
to lead against Australia and he 
swung the series from 0-1 deficit into 
a roaring victory for England. Art Of 
Captaincy by Brearley is an insight 
into the intellectual captain which 
made that turnaround 
possible. 

“What is surprising is that so little 
has been written about the treatise 
on captaincy,” he writes. “There are 


excellent chapters by 
Ranjitsinhji, Sir Donald Brad- 
man and others. The only 
ones that I know that deal 
specifically, and in an in- 
formed and perceptive way, | 
with cricket's captaincy is Ray 
Illingworth’s little book, but 
even that is slight; of its 118 
pages, 33 deal in a chatty way 
with the qualities of a few in- 
dividuals.” 

The chapters are ‘Cap- 
taincy in ac- 
tion’, ‘On 
class and 
charisma: 
choosing a 
captain’, 
‘Taking 
stock: the 
nursery 
end’, ‘My 
God, look 
Wiaheal at 
they've sent 
me: the 
captain and 
selection’, 
‘The morn- 
ing of the match: reading the s 
entrails, Batting orders, ‘ak- 
ing the field, Placing the 
field, Strategy, tactics and 
unusual ploys’, ‘Kicking over 
the traces: the place of ag- 
gression in cricket’ and 
‘Many hands make light work - 
sometimes’. 


Thursday 

This captaincy bug is beginning to 
get hold of me. | turn to All Round 
View by Imran Khan. No cricketerhas 
been more inspiring in the last 20 
years of cricket than the Khan him- 
self. He tells the story of his life in 
fair detail; how he woke on the sec- 
ond morning of the second Test at 
Karachi against India in 1982 with a 
pain in his leg, then proceeded to de- 
stroy India in possibly the most in- 
spired spell of his career - remember, 
Vishwanath clean bowled without 
offering a stroke - and realised some 
months later that this was the start 
of a huge crack in his shin bone that 
would keep him out of cricket for 
more than a season. 

One of the more engrossing sto- 
ries is about Abdul Qadir. “Qadir was 
the son of the imam of the masjid in 
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a small locality of Lahore. To supple- 
ment his family’s income, Qadir 
would when he was young rise early 
and be off to the local wholesalers’ 
market to buy a sackful of vegetables. 
He would cart these homeward, set 
up the morning shop on the street, 
dispose of his purchase at a small 
profit and then leave for school.” 

In one of those interesting twists 
of fate, Qadir finds himself bowling 
his way into the Pakistan team in 
1976-77 and then gradually bowling 
himself out of it. By 1982, he is on 
the verge of retirement until one day 
he is bowling in the nets to Imran 
Khan, rumoured to be on the verge 
of being appointed captain for Paki- 
stan. He clean bowls Imran. Imran 
does a quick check: he has faced 
Mushtaq Mohammed and Intikhab 
Alam in his playing days though he 
has never had a problem with them. 
Imran does another quick check: 
these two have troubled English bats- 
men no end. The logical conclusion 


is that if Qadir poses problems for 
him, then he should be creating 
some real problems for England's 
batsmen as well. 

Forward path: take Qadir to Eng- 
land. Problem: the selectors would 
hear none of it. Finally, Imran takes 
Qadir on his personal responsibility. 
Qadir turns out the man of the sea- 
son. Arlott goes into raptures, saying 
that Qadir was the one man who re- 
deemed his summer. Qadir’s success, 
Imran points out, would have been 
stronger had it not been for the fact 
that the English umpires were as 
clueless about his bowling as were 
the batsmen. Six years later, the West 
Indies umpires were not much of an 
improvement either: Qadir had to 
serve prior intimation to them before 
he bowled a flipper! 


Friday 

If there is one cricketing autobi- 
ography that qualifies under the sec- 
tion of ‘humour it is 10 For 66 And 
All That by Arthur Mailey. The inspi- 
ration of the title comes from the 
time Mailey took 10 for 66 against 
an English county on the 1921 tour 
of that country. He said he could 
have saved 20 runs but then 10 for 
46 would not have sounded good 
enough. There are no pictures in the 
book. Only cartoons and sketches - 
by Mailey himself. 

This boy from an impoverished 
childhood went on to bow! for Aus- 
tralia (compare notes with another 
great leg spinner decade: 
later - Abdul Qadir). After 
Australia beat England in z 
Test match, the New South 
Wales players in the Aus- 
tralian team were asked to 
lunch by a prominent 
company. Interestingly, 
that morning Mailey was 
given an urgent call by his 
employers - the Water 
Works. The pipes needed 
repair in an important office, vy cu- 
incidence the same place where he 
had been asked to lunch. So off he 
went into the basement, working 
on the pipes, had a quick wash, 
took the lift and went into the di- 
rectors’ lunch room - to the suspi- 
cion of the attendants. Mailey 
apologised for being late. “My dear 
fellow,” said one of the directors, 
“it is we who should apologise. 
Some damned fool from the Water 


Qadir’s success 
Imran points out, 
would have been 
stronger had it 
not been for the 
fact that the 
English umpires 
were as clueless 
about his bowling 
as were the bats- 
men. The West 
Indian umpires 
were no better: 
Qadir had to 
serve them pnor 
intimation before 
he bowled a 
flipper! 


Board cut the water off and we're 
all late.” 

One of the most touching chap- 
ters written on the game figures in 
this book. About how he obsessed 
himself of bowling to the great Vic- 
tor Trumper in a club match in Syd- 
ney. He was picked in the game and 
eventually went on to 
bowl the dream delivery 
of his life which had 
Trumper stumped. Mailey 
summed it poignantly: 
“There was no triumph in 
me as I watched the reced- 
ing figure. I felt like a boy 
who had killed a dove.” 


Saturday 

Benaud On Reflection 
by the commentator himself is one 
of the more engrossing books to 
have come out of the last 20 years. 


There are a number of interesting 


theories and observations, though 
from an entertaining point of view, 
| would rather quote - in brief - his 
10 commandments of television 
broadcasting: 

1. Keep your third eye on your 
tongue and your _ fellow 
commentator. 


2. Nevertalk over your fellow com- 
mentator. 

3. Silence is the greatest weapon 
in your armoury. 

4. Listen to vour direct with an ear 
as keen as a ferret’s. 

5. Think constantly of voice-over 
cassettes, animation, computers and 
anything which will help the viewer 
enjoy the telecast 

6. Make your commercial throws 
tight. 

7. Reflect the drama and the var- 
ied hues of the game. 

8. Always add to the picture on the 
screen. 

9. Keep it simpie. 

10. Concentrate and make it work! 


Sunday 

The ultimate cncket book is per- 
haps not really a cncket book at all. 
Cardus autobiography - titled Au- 
tobiography - is one of the more 
readable books written on the 
game. Perhaps life itself. 

“Cricket will be a recurrent 
theme in this book, but | think | 
shall be able to develop it 
symphonically and weave it into 
the main texture. { hope to write of 
the game and its plavers as Hazlitt 
wrote of fives and Cavanagh. If | 
cannot interest the reader who 
knows little or nothing of cricket, ! 
have made my book vainly. And if 
my life in music and among musi- 
cians does not win me the attention 
of those who know me as the au- 
thor of Days in the Sun, equally have 
I wasted my time 

There are some immortal Cardus 
lines. He descnbed Tom Richardson 
coming in to baw! “like a wave go- 
ing to a crest, then breaking”; then 
there is the other line: “I was jour- 
neying not the mere 50 miles or so 
that divide Manchester from Shrews- 
bury; | was shedding a skin.” And 
then there is the line about Emmott 
Robinson: “! imagine that he was cre- 
ated one day by God scooping up 
the nearest acre of Yorkshire soil at 
hand, then breathing into it saying, 
“Now lad, tha’s called Emmott 
Robinson and tha can go on with 
new ball at t’pavilion end.” 

Who needs television or the Net 
with such a batting line-up to stimu- 
late the mind? 

(If you get this message back by the 
bottle mail, put it into your magazine 
and send the check to my mother.) [j 
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TATA TEAS 
KUTIRANGA TRUST 


SAVING THE FAMED ONEHIORNED REINO 


The Kaziranga 
National Park in 
Lower Assam 
with its unique 
flora and fauna is 
the home of the 
oene-horned Rhino 
which was earlier 
found in 
abundance.Sadly 
the Rhino, the 
symbol of Assam, 
is an endangered 
Species today due 
to poaching 
Sctivities which of 
late had reached 


eiarming proportions. Tata Tea which owns 
and operates 2 Tea Estates in the immediate 


yiscinity of 
Raziranga 
National Park 
Gecided to set up 
the Kaziranga 
Trust along with 
2 few other like 
minded Tea 
Companies. with 
the sole objective 
© protecting the 
Rhino and other 
forms of wild life 


Advt. 


in the region. 
The Kaziranga 
Trust set out to 
educate the 
peripheral village 
population, to 
improve the 
morale and 
training of forest 
wardens and 
guards and _ to 
upgrade/provide 
equipment 
necessary for 
carrying out anti- 
PROnanceh ai nes 
activities. 


This conservation work, actively pursued by 
Tata Tea, has definitely been successful and 


poaching 
activities in 
Kaziranga are on 
the decline. 

This is yet 
another small but 
significant step 
taken by Tata 
Tea in preserving 
the rich culture 
and heritage of 
the beautiful state 
of Assam. 


Priya Ganapathy 


Opposites 
attract 


Sparks fly and there’s a 
bonfire in the bedroom 


E ALL KNOW THAT OPPOSITES ATTRACT. BUT MORE 
W inperancs in today’s world it’s the only 

thing that works! Picture this: He’s an extro- 
vert; you are the wallflower. He fixes things; you're all 
thumbs with even a screwdriver — except when it’s a 
cocktail. He likes black; you go for white. He calls; 
you write. He feels blue; you see red. 1 could go on. 

Relations are happening all around where there 
is no high common factor or low common denomi- 
nator. On what basis do relationships work? Love? 
Compromise? | tell you, it’s differences. 

Why it didn’t work in the past was because the 
previous generation was often left with little or no 
choice. They had to make do with what they got. In 
fact, just recently my friend’s mother tried to con- 
vince me to get hitched. 
She said, “Love will hap- 
pen later.” (Like there's a 
time factor to it.) When I 
said, “He’s gotta be dif- 
ferent,” I could have 
been speaking in Span- 
ish because she simply 
continued, “You read too 
many books. The boy 
should be similar to you. 
If he thinks like you, it’s 
enough. That’s how it 
has worked for all of us.” 
Not for me, it won't! | have my own reasons... 

If you get hooked to a man who doesn’t see eye 
to eye with you, you'll realise that you'll still enjoy a 
better view! It’s a simple truth and definitely a good 
deal. Because arguments keep a relationship going. It 
gives you something to talk about. There will be no 
communication break-down. (Which also means no 
visits to counsellers and You're OK-I’m OK therapy 
sessions.) If he agrees with what you say or vice- 
versa, it's End of Story. So, the next time someone 
tells you, “We have a quiet understanding. We give 
each other space...etc,” it means their relationship is 
deathly silent and they sleep in separate rooms. Men 
can be so bull-headed sometimes that they don’t get 
the message. When a woman says, “Will you be 
watching soccer tonight, honey?” she actually 
means, “Rat! So, you're not coming to bed.” If she 
was similar to you, there would be two pillows and a 
bowl of popcorn to help you through the night. But 
let’s face it... that will not happen. People who are 
similar can never live under the same roof... happily. 


EXES NEXUS 


. ate LiKe | 
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Dissimilar folks on the other hand look unhappy 
but are quite comfortable with the situation. A benign 
acceptance of the fact that you-can’t-have-it-all leads 
one to carry on with life in total independence. The 
mistake is that everyone looks for a ‘happy balance’ of 
common factors and interests. Don’t bother. It’s a 
waste of time. You won't get your shopping done and 
you ll miss the best movie in town! 

Take my friend’s marriage. They do their own 
thing and they are happy. She went for Titanic with 
her friends while her husband fed the pigeons. That 
is the secret to long-lasting relationships. Another 
good friend waited seven long vears for her husband 
to make time for a holiday. He didn’t. Make time, 
that is. So, she packed her bags and landed at my 
place. We took the holiday, did the shopping and 
made him clear the bills’ And vou know what, 
they're happy. It is the most unlikely relationships 
which work. The likely ones... vaporise. 

Differences make one resilient. Differences create 
dependency. Similarities suffocate. It's important to 
breathe in a relationship. | wish we could learn from 
Nature and go for a ‘reciprocal symbiosis’. It has a 
nice ring to it. lt means a situation where one uses 
the other for a mutually beneficial partnership. You 
know, give and take. Win some. lose some and 
always keep some. That's an ideal situation. Because 
there is a constant dan- 
ger that people who live 
together, begin to look 

ke each other, after a 
while li’s true. My sister, 
no matter what she does 
to her hairstyle, looks 
like her husband. They 
drop by in the mornings, 
sometimes wearing the 
same clothes and look- 
ing like the Bobsey 
Twins. Blame it on para- 
sitic influence over a 
long period of time, where one species takes over the 
other. The dodderplant spreads right over a shrub in 
a loving (nevertheless, parasitic) embrace covering it 
completely, so the shrub looks iike the vine. And the 
identity of the shrub is smothered 

So, beware of similanties, you could lose your face. 
You'll end up doing your home in monochromatic 
schemes. Of course, it looks pretty because everything 
blends, but after a bit it could get bloody boring. Be 
eclectic, think different and make vour pad liveable. 

Again, there'll be little or no change in your life if 
you think similarly. Youll have the same crockery 
since the day vou walked into his home. If there are 
differences, you’d have already broken the dishes 
you didn’t like! And lastly, the only spark that like- 
minded people emanate would be like serial fights; 
pretty, diffused, continuous and of no use. With 
opposites, you'd see the sparks fly and there'll be a 
bonfire in the bedroom. 

All you have to do is make sure you don’t burn 
the drapes. [f 


TARZANA 
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SOUND & FEEL 


Return to the valley of the guitars 


Rock ‘rn’ roll is dead, right? Not quite, the latest British invasion say 


IS THE SEASON TO MAKE MERRY, BUT THE BAR- 

barians are at the gate. Even as | write, 

the school down the road is serenading 

its pupils with Elton John’s horrid 

rewrite of ‘Candle In The Wind’ during 
assembly hour. In Britain, they're placing bets on 
whether the Spice Girls will score their millionth 
Christmas number one. And out there some- 
where, Celine Dion is unstoppably manufactur- 
ing, manufacturing, 

All of which makes me a wretched reactionary, 
of course, mourning the death of ‘real’ music. But 
wait, it may be too early for elegies. Bands like The 
Verve and Embrace are writing the book for rock ‘n’ 
roll again; and it goes far beyond just revivalism. 
The Verve have been acclaimed as rock ‘n’ roll 
heroes by none other than Oasis’ Noel Gallagher 
who graciously called them the second best band in 
Britain. Now that Oasis themselves have suc- 
cumbed to the pressures of stardom (how very 


Music that captures the fragmentation of our times 


GENTLEMAN 


Embrace: It’s all about healing 


Guns ‘N’ Roses), where does that leave The Verve? 
But that may be besides the point. What British 
bands like The Verve and Embrace have done is 
breathe new life into an old 
art. Theirs is the discovery that 
the old form of guitars, drums 
and voices can still communi- 
cate, even in these end-of-his- 
tory times. 
In the case of The Verve, it 
helps that they have the pedi- 
gree for this kind of endeav- 
our. They've been around for 
donkey's years, survivors if 
there were any. They broke up 
after their last album, A North- 
ern Soul. And as far back as 
1993, lead singer Richard 
Ashcroft was given to saying 
things like, ‘‘History has a 
place for us. It may take three 
albums, but we will be there.” 
Last year’s Urban Hymns (Vir- 
gin, Rs 125) sounds great. 
And it sounds even better 
with this context reinforcing 
the quality the record has, of 
being something that defines 
its time. “I’m a million differ- 
ent people from one day to 
the next,’ Ashcroft sings, in 
the now famous ‘Bittersweet 
Symphony’, capturing the 
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dissociations and fragmentations that seem to be 
so much with us these days. 

Also, ”... trying to make ends meet, you're a slave 
to money then you die” which could come over as 
arrogant if it were from a lesser band, but The Verve 
have no irony in their make-up (and that makes 
them avery un-British band: no wonder they sound 
like the early, earnest U2 on some of the songs 
on Hymns). 

Richard Ashcroft really believes in the power of 
rock ‘n’ roll to speak the truth and make a differ- 
ence and all the rest of that uplifting jazz that we 
thought went out with the 1960s. This after all is a 
man who, when asked by a school career counsel- 
lor, said he wanted to bea rock ‘n’ roll star when he 
grew up. 

But keeping it real may just be the smallest of 
The Verve’s achievements. The songs take cen- 
trestage on Urban Hymns. There are two kinds: the 
slow, string-soaked ones and the big, trippy freak- 
outs. And it is on the former that the band does 
best, bringing purity and soulfulness to bear, con- 
structing a lovely latter-day blues. ‘Sonnet’, for 
instance, is crushingly beautiful, clear-eyed and 
romantic all at once, perfectly capturing the sadness 
at the edge of a relationship. The Verve, in a word, 
are about soul (and that’s not a word they'll be 
embarrassed by). 

Such romanticism is a defining factor with 
Embrace as well. The songs on The Good Will Out 
(Virgin, Rs 125) belong in an essentially sentimen- 
tal vein, but they rise far above that station, with 
their sense of honesty and hard-won wisdom and 
beauty. 

Embrace are best at the lost art of the rock bal- 
lad, well-done and served without cheese. And 
though The Good Will Out doesn't have the psyche- 
delic roominess of Urban Hymns, it is a big album 
in its own way, sincere and passionate, with a kind 
of tear-stained grandeur that brings to mind Jack- 
son Brown's 1976 classic "The Pretender’. The Good 
Will Out is the kind of album you would want to 
play for your friends just after you've heard it. And 
while, from certain angles, it may seem to be a 
lament, overly obsessed with things that are lost, it 
is actually much stronger, with an abiding sense of 
new beginnings and optimism. 

The fast songs are all mad crash and burn James 
Dean stuff. But good as they are, they're the weakest 
songs on the album. They’re also the ones that 
bring Oasis to mind the most. Like Oasis, Embrace 
are completely brilliant with a tune. Songs like 
‘Come BackTo What You Know’ and ‘Higher Sights’ 
have the power to be inescapable at first listen. 
Also, Embrace know how to write about the deep- 
est emotions - about love without sounding 
cliched and sugary, and about the search for 
redemption without being maudlin. There are tears 
but no tear-jerkers. And in the end, Embrace are on 
the bright side of the road, waiting for the healing 
to begin. 

Both Embrace and The Verve work within the 


rock form, without 
deconstructing it. A 
band like Pulp, on the 
other hand are on the 
other side of irony. At 
the very end of the last 
song on This is 
Hardcore (PolyGram, 
Rs 95), lead singer Jarvis 
Cocker informs us, in a 
hoarse whisper, that irony is over (along 
with cholesterol, the future, men, women 
and other such unsavoury things). 

But that’s getting ahead of the plot a lit- 
tle. Let’s begin at the beginning. With ‘The 
Fear’, which “is the sound of loneliness 
turned up to 10”. It is a drug psychosis tale 
coated with the dusty despair of modern 
life, sung in a pornographer’s rasp and setto 
a sweeping TV score kind of music. 

TV is, in fact, what Hardcore is about: the 
long dark night of the soul as soap opera. Thus, 
kitsch abounds. And all life is a series of potted dra- 
mas enacted over and over again. And Cocker 
watches grimly, donning a variety of voices (from 
Bowie to Elvis Costello to Roger Waters) and per- 
sonae. But, he’s not Jesus “though I share the same 
initials”. 

Yes indeed. There’s no redemption for the peo- 
ple, the endless parade of Barrys and Sylvias who 
populate Hardcore. There is only stasis and card- 
board lives and sadness. Everybody here is a victim, 
ina twilight zone where everything is ludicrous and 
tragic at the same time. As for Cocker himself, he 
stalks. The outsider who isn’t completely a stranger, 
he is the poet of the banal, the pop Martin Amis, 
staring wide-eyed at the terror and sadness of mod- 
ern life. Where sex is ennui: ”... that goes in there... 
and that goes in there...and that goes in there,’ 
Cocker intones on the title track, an infernal, 
cheese-afflicted Bond theme with violins running 
amuck. Of course, everything is funny as hell. But, 
ultimately, sad as hell too. No not sad, more like 
full of bathos (sadness would be ennobling, and 
modern life being rubbish, doesn’t merit that). “I'd 
like to make this water wine,’ the protagonist goes 
on ‘Dishes’, “but I've got to get these dishes dry.” 
And later, on ‘Glory Days’ there’s “We were brought 
up on the space race, now we're expected to 
clean toilets” 

Through it all, Jarvis Cocker flits, looking on 
acidly. And often, you get the feeling he isn’t sar- 
donic. Because these people, lonely in the three am 
stillness, bathed in the glow from the television, 
aren't objects of laughter (or maybe even of com- 
passion). They are us. 

Like The Verve and Embrace, Pulp have a very 
strong sense of time and place. But where the for- 
mer two choose affirmation, Jarvis Cocker and 
company are afraid, they can’t participate in the 
optimism. It’s much too late for all that. 

Leslie Mathew 
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The compassionate Boss 


What makes Bruce Springsteen’s music so special? 


T SEEMS AS IF IT WAS IUST YESTERDAY THAT I HEARD 

‘Thunder Road’ for the first time. But it was over 

10 years ago, at about three am, when | was stay- 

ing up all night to study for an important exam | 

had little chance of clearing. Anxious and frus- 
trated, I thought maybe music would calm me down. 
Someone had taped the album Born To Run for me. The 
cassette was a bit dicey, the sound slightly muffled, the 
lyrics almost impossible to pick out. Still, the album 
opener Thunder Road’, absolutely stunned me. Exactly 
what I was feeling inside was suddenly coming in right 
through my ears. I had no clue what the damn words 
were, it was the sound that got me. It seemed to 
emanate ffom a man trapped in a situation he just 
couldn't handle, he was imploding because of it, but 
there was this great will to break out of it. Thousands 
of miles away, 13 years before that instant when | first 
heard this song, Bruce Springsteen had captured what | 
was feeling then to a T, and he certainly wasn’t singing 
about anything near exam blues. It still seems won- 
drous to me. 

Obviously, I'm not the only one. here’s something 
about his music, especially the albums, Born To Run, 
Darkness On The Edge Of Town and The River, that 
somehow evokes this kind of a response in people who 
have felt desperately trapped in some situation (career- 
related, romance-related, family-related). Another 
interesting thing - Springsteen’s body of work is some- 
what like the Internet, it doesn’t matter where you get 
in ffom, once you're in, you've entered his world, all 
his music is suddenly accessible to you. 

Of course, there is a common thread running 
through a lot of his music. The point of view of a man 
who finds it difficult to accept his life the way it’s turn- 
ing out, but has to. Springsteen creates characters and 
tells their stories directly, often very evocatively. He 
does his groundwork well, crafts the songs with care 
and performs them passionately. There is a fierce per- 
fectionist streak in him, clearly the reason for his hav- 
ing released just 11 studio albums in 25 years of 
recording. More than half of these are all-time great 
albums, the rest of it is very far ffom ordinary too. 

The most remarkable thing about Springsteen’s 
musical career is that it seems immaculately scripted. 
Every alternate album Born To Run onwards has been a 
commercial success, relatively speaking. It's as if 
Springsteen courts commercial success, gets it, then he 
balances the euphoria with something more introspec- 
tive, as if it's a right that he has earned (which he prob- 
ably has), and then to avoid getting too indulgent, he 
goes “commercial” again and the cycle continues. 


Intentional or not, what's amazing is that his “com- 
mercial” albums are almost invariably as good as his 
“introspective” ones. All his songs have the authority 
of a self-assured and confident artist aware of his 
tremendous talents. That’s how he got nicknamed 
“The Boss”, by fellow musicians who recognised this 
quality in him even before his career had taken off. 

It wasn’t always like this. Bruce Springsteen spent 
his formative years in Freehold, New Jersey - a provin- 
cial, conservative town. It was a typical middle-class 
upbringing. His father changed jobs many times - he 
was a mill-worker, cab driver, bus driver, even a prison 
guard for a while. A frustrated, bitter man who 
believed he never quite got his due, Bruce’s father 
wanted his son (Bruce has two younger sisters) to do 
better than him so that 
he could avoid the dif- 
ficulties of a blue- 
collar life. It was a 
life Bruce saw and 
experienced closely 
and it never ever left 
him. Things got 
worse after adoles- 
cence; Bruce began 
dreaming of a dif- 
ferent life for 
himself. 


He had ferocious fights with his father which left him 
embittered, isolated and unsure. Young Bruce was very 
sensitive, very thoughtful - perhaps a lot like his father, 
with one difference - Bruce had rock ‘n’ roll as his out- 
te: Ultimately, that made all the difference. 

Bruce was 13 when rock ‘n’ roll hit him. The radio 
Decame his lifeforce as it radiated energy through Elvis 
Presley, Chuck Berry, The Beatles, The Animals, The 
5\tds, The Who, and most significantly, Bob Dylan. The 
'zsi according to Springsteen, “freed” his mind and 
made him realise the tremendous possibilities in this 
>e~ art form. But interestingly, as he began to play the 
=ciar and started performing, it was the grand orches- 
==! sound of Phil Spector and the raucous energy of 
ésser known rock bands that influenced his sensibility. 
te and his band used to perform in the relative isola- 

=on of the Jersey shore. In retrospect, this was signifi- 
z2nt because the area was not very “hip” thus preventing 
s=necessary pressures of trends and put-on styles. Very 
Sackly Springsteen began to explore numerous influ- 
2e<es and develop something new and fresh of his own. 
= talent was noticed and suddenly he had an audition 
sh John Hammond Sr - the man who had discovered 
#20 Dylan and Arethra Franklin. Springsteen had barely 
zeziormed three songs when Hammondsigned him up. 
= Hammond's own words, “] reacted with the force I've 
=> maybe three times in my life. I knew at once that he 
» old last atleast a generation.” 
Springsteen's first album Greetings From Asbury Park, 
» »~as released in 1973. Despite having some excellent 
»°n2s like ‘It's Hard To Be A Saint In The City’ and 
“rowin’ Up’, it faltered because of its lack of focus. 
“z5ung to write like Bob Dylan led to verbal diar- 
<2 the sound was restrained because the producers 
=== t identify the rock ‘n’ roll inherent in the composi- 
o> Springsteen himself gave voice to too many influ- 
<x allat once. Still, it promised a great deal. 
e next album, The Wild, The Innocent And The E- 
‘ee Snuffle was many steps forward. The rock band 
s8-=2 from a superbly skillful ensemble of musicians 
>-s22nt out Springsteen’s poetic best as he wove his 


= ©>-songs around adolescent restlessness and urban 
a He sounded assured and driven, clearly he was 
*==n= ingto find his own voice. An outstanding album, 


= <=o-cased exquisite, albeit fancy, playing by the tal- 
“=< musicians, best exemplified in the final track - 
Ge saperb ‘New York City Serenade’. Though the critics 
sec « the album was acommercial flop. 
né of those critics, john Landau then went to one 
= SDa2¢steen’s concerts and posted a legendary report 
=) ‘ncluded the lines, “I saw rock ‘n’ roll’s future 
nd its name is Bruce Springsteen. And on a 
2—: when | needed to feel young he made me feel like 
*=s >e2ring music for the first time.” This was largely 
=> >< i0 Springsteen’s soon-to-be legendary live act. 
timed up his back-up band - now called the E- 
S>eet Sand and the chemistry wasn’t palpable just to 
Se =": following they had garnered. Things began to 
S22nen etter Landau’s review. Springsteen's record 
wet oot ced | it everywhere and later even hired Landau 
© © orecuce the next album. A project Springsteen 
“ai “<n struggling with fora while. 


Springsteen’s vision for the album was to write 
songs around a feeling, giving the entire album a very 
consistent mood. He wanted a “big” sound, with lots of 
instruments: the Phil Spector effect. Though he and the 
band worked very hard at the studio, things just would- 
n't fall into place. The pressure grew. The intensity of 
the sessions were scary, particularly since they went on 
and on.-It took four months to produce it and every 
minute of it would prove worthwhile. 

Born To Run was released in 1975. ‘Thunder Road’ 
opened the album with a feeling that never faltered 
throughout its eight stunning songs. The sound had a 
near-mono feel that seemed to add poignancy to the 
vocal as it came searing out of the chaos of the E-Street 
Band's robust, focused playing. The brilliant ‘Back- 
streets’ and the incredible title track married passion 
with compassion better than anything in popular 
music. The album marked his first commercial success 
and confirmed Springsteen’s status as an all-time great 
rocker. Even if he didn’t record anything again, his 
place in musical history was secured. 

In any case, legal wrangles prevented him from 
recording for three years. Darkness On The Edge Of Town 
(1978) was a darker, more introspective album. 
Though songs like ‘Badlands’, The Promised Land’ and 
the title track were from Born To Run territory, the char- 
acters were older (by three years?) in this album, under- 
standably therefore, they were less hopeful and roman- 
tic, more isolated and resigned to their fates. Spring- 
steen avoided the sonic embellishments of Born To Run 
here and kept it more straightforward with his furious 
guitaring and impassioned vocals. Though Springsteen 
would later feel that he “oversang and the band under- 
played”, this was another magnificent album that rep- 
resented his constant growth as an artist. 

The next album, The River (1980) was Springsteen's 
first double album. It had 20 songs demonstrating 
Springsteen's formidable narrative abilities, none more 
than the folky title track where the river was an evoca- 
tive metaphor for life. The mood ranged from uptempo 
to sheer joy to frustration to sadness to introspection to 
upbeat again. There was folk, raunchy rock, rockabilly, 
country, affecting ballads - all stamped with the dis- 
tinctive, assured Springsteen touch. The characters in 
the songs were older (31, like Springsteen?) and some 
of them were even married (a first, in Springsteen's 
songs). This was his most complete album and it did 
well commercially too. ‘Hungry Heart’ became a huge 
chart hit, his first. The album tour led him to Europe, 
Japan and Australia. In 1981, Bruce Springsteen 
became a world, albeit cult, figure. 

The next year produced the first dramatic change in 
his musical career. Springsteen had recorded a demo of 
songs at home with just guitar (and harmonica) as 
accompaniment and he took them to the studio for pol- 
ishing them up. Landau, by now his manager, heard the 
songs and insisted they didn’t need dressing up, they 
were perfect as they were. The songs in Nebraska (1982) 
were not just stripped bare in sound, even the characters 
in them put their deepest feelings on the line. They were 
isolated from every aspect of their life, which led to, in 
Springsteen's own words, “a spiritual breakdown”. It 
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was a stunning album, intimate enough to give the feel- 
ing of the characters trying to converse with you. There 
were thoughtful touches, like the suffix “sir” being used 
by some of the characters, as if they were looking up to 
you from a position of inferiority. Critics hailed the 
album as a masterpiece, though it didn’t do well com- 
mercially. Neither was unexpected. 

Springsteen had made demos of a few more songs 
besides the ones that made up Nebraska. They were in the 
same vein, about loneliness and isolation and the diffi- 
culties of coping. But this time he decided to treat them 
differently. Without changing the song themes, he want- 
ed them to sound upbeat, tuneful and accessible. He and 
the band got working and the result 
was the most significant album of 
their careers. Born In The USA 
(1984) was a massive worldwide 
commercial hit that made Bruce 
Springsteen a household name. The 
songs, almost like celebrations of 
despair, were just magnificent. Ironi- 
cally, it was a gross misunderstand- 
ing that contributed the most to the 
album‘s commercial success. 

A casual listening of the songs in the album, sug- 
gested that they were infused with a patriotic “hoo-haa- 
America” sentiment. As Springsteen put it, “These peo- 
ple only heard the chorus, not the lyrics.” The title track 
in fact , was scathingly sarcastic. Songs like ‘No Surren- 
der’ and ‘Bobby Jean’ were raucous rockers, yet had 
broody lyrics. The mega-hit ‘Dancing In The Dark’, for 
all its infectious tunefulness, was really about a man 
who can’t cope with loneliness. ‘My Hometown’, for all 
its nostalgic feel, was really about things going wrong 
in small-town America. Forget the paying public, even 
the US president Ronald Reagan missed the point. 
Egged on by his geriatric advisors no doubt, Reagan 
actually mentioned Springsteen during his election 
campaign, promising to fulfill the same “dreams” he 
sang about. Springsteen wasn’t amused. 

Despite being one of the great live acts of all time, 
Springsteen and the band had never released a live 
album in all these years. They made up with the release 
of three-album-set Live 1975-85 (1986). Besides the 
superb alternate versions of well-known songs (like 
‘Thunder Road’) or terrific songs that weren’t included 
in any album (like ‘Fire’ or ‘Because The Night’), the 
surprisingly beautiful parts were the little stories he 
told before performing some of the songs. He spoke 
evocatively about the communication breakdown with 
his father in a manner that could move you deeply 
(especially an incident he mentioned just before per- 
forming ‘The River’). 

Tunnel of Love (1987) was Springsteen's last great 
album. It was the first album after his marriage - his 
most personal — and he almost exclusively confronted 
love in it. However, there was an aura of sadness and an 
introspective tinge to everything on it, clearly the result 
of the disintegration of the marriage. It was Spring- 
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steen’s quietest album, with him playing most of the 
instruments himself. Despite being uniformly brilliant 
the album wasn’t a commercial success. Too many peo- 
ple wanted back the accessibility of Born In The USA. He 
wasn’t about to comply. 

The 1990s haven't always seen Springsteen at his 

best. His best songs, in fact, were film contributions — the 
Oscar-winning ‘Streets Of Philadelphia’ and ‘Secret Gar- 
den’ (from Jeny Maguire). In 1992, the two albums he 
released — Human Touch and Lucky Town suggested the 
first signs of decline. There were some good songs in 
both the albums - particularly the title tracks and the 
ethereal ‘My Beautiful Reward’ (ftom Lucky Town), but 
somehow the hallmark Springsteen 
consistency was missing. His 
biggest commercial success in the 
1990s came immediately after that 
when he released his Greatest Hits 
package, predictably great value for 
money. 
The Ghost Of Tom Joad (1995) was a 
partial return to form. A sparse 
acoustic guitar, harmonica set of 
songs, it mined the same territory 
as Nebraska 13 years later. But this time the songs were 
set in western America (Springsteen had moved to LA 
recently after his second marriage) and were about ille- 
gal Mexican immigrants, drug smugglers, serial killers — 
just people who couldn't keep themselves together 
because of circumstances. The most interesting differ- 
ence in Joad was in the attitude of the characters in the 
songs. They were more fatalistic than those in Nebraska 
(maybe because they were 13 years older?). It was an 
honest, sincere effort though flawed somewhat by its 
staleness. There’s a sense of deja vu listening to some of 
the tunes recalling those in Nebraska and even Tunnel 
Of Love. “the Line’ sounds like Dylan’s ‘Love Minus 
Zero’. However, as usual, there are some some stunners 
on this album too - the title track, ‘Youngstown’ and 
‘The Border’ are brilliant. The album won Springsteen 
his first Grammy - a joke, because it’s nowhere near his 
best effort. (Echoes of Dylan?) 

Finally, the greatest thing about Springsteen’s music 
is not that he’s given blue collar America and its out- 
siders a voice like no one else. Or that he assimilated 
the music of his previous generations and came with a 
body of work quintessentially his. Or that he balanced 
introspective art with commercial acceptability like 
very few have. His towering achievement is the univer- 
sality of his expressions. His songs about inherent 
American concerns (like the Vietnam draft, for 
instance) can make even people at the other end of the 
world relate to it. (Maybe that’s why every single one of 
his albums is available in India). An artist like this 
doesn’t “lose relevance” ~ as they've been saying about 
him lately. Hold on, his best may be yet to come. 

Jaideep Varma 
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World Literature 


Writing 0 
ur times 


Recovering from pain and 
disillusionment, post-war writers 
offered a more realistic portrayal 

of the human condition 


by Premnath Nair 
Profiles and reviews 
by S Prassanarajan 


{ETZSCHE ANNOUNCED THE DEATH OF GOD AND THE 
deconstructionists announced the death of 
the writer. Between them lies the best part 
of post-war writing. 

The story of post-warliterature is, in many 
ways the story of modern 
“phenomenological” man coming to grips 


| if | he Mexican novelist 


Carlos Fuentes imagines his friend Milan Kundera 
as “a legendary figure, an ancient huntsman of Tatra 
Mountains, bearing on his shoulders the furs he 
tipped off the bears, so as to look more like them”. 


with the wounds of war, the truth of his 
place in Nature and his quest for a new self- 
identity. 


Agony and ecstasy 
The blood and wastage of the war had 


And now set him against the cultural landscape of ~ 
Europe, the society of the novel, Kundera becomes 
the self-elected redeemer of an art betrayed, the 
author misunderstood, an history abandoned. The 
huntsman’s catch is the restoration of an aesthetic 
in an age of trite triumphalism of the culture in- 
dustry, its parasitical canonisation, its 
psychobabble, its biographical assassination of the 
novelistic self, in short, its denial of the text. So 
Milan Kundera, Franz Kafka’s descendent, yes, the 
Other K from Prague, has been stretching the lim- 
its of his art to accommodate in perfect disharmony 
the actions of neurosis and the algebra of 
existence. 

The Kundera country: an autonomous republic 
of memory where the perpetual astonishment of 
living is achieved by celebrating the illusions, by 
endorsing the enigma of eternal return. Where the 
idyll of totalitarianism is disturbed by laughter (for, 
humour is the “divine flash that reveals the world 
in its moral ambiguity and man in his profound 
incompetence to judge others”), by a joke. Where 
gestures are more individual than an individual. 
Where the politics of emotion is played out as a 
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ture that seemed far more 
senseless after the war. The 
angst of the period found voice 
in authors like Samuel Beckett. 
His Waiting For Godot paved the 
way for absurdist drama. His 
works, both prose and drama, 
reduced basic existential prob- 
lems to their essential features 
and brought to focus “the eva- 
nescence of life; time and eter- 
nity; the individual's sense of 
loneliness and alienation as a 
result of the impossibility of es- 
tablishing genuine communica- 
tion and contact with others.” 
Beckett’s narratives explored 
“the paradox of the self that can 
never know itself”. In the proc- 
ess of observing itself the self 
splits in two: the observing con- 
sciousness and the object that 
is being observed. 

The writing of the time vo- 
calised the entrapment and an- 
guish of the individual and his 
alienation of the other. Albert 
Camus’s The Outsider and The 
Plague are good examples. 

Orwell’s 1984 and Animal 
Farmreflected his distrust of au- 
tocratic government, whether 
of the Left or Right. 1984 voiced his fears of 
an intrusively bureaucratised state of the fu- 
ture while Animal Farm, a modern beast-fa- 
ble, attacked Stalinism and pondered over 
the outcome of the Soviet Revolution. 

The outcome of American 
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he book that 
changed 
completely my 
way of looking 
at life and 
thinking was 
a book | read about 
20 years ago called 
The Mind Is Myth by 
this man called UG 
Krishnamurthy who 
was perhaps the most 
subversive human 
being to have walked 
on this planet earth. It 
was this book that 
initiated me into a 
chaotic, anarchic 
world. All my citadels 
of certainties 
collapsed - it ques- 
tioned the existence 
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shaken the individual out of the Descartian 
stupor that had made him believe in his su- 
periority over the elements. He began to re- 
alise the enemy within and discover the truth 
behind the myth of Sisyphus, the futility of 
human existence, entrapped in a social struc- 


vaudeville of eroticism. In Kundera country, life 
is elsewhere in history's fragmented dreams 
which, with musical precision, continue to rear- 
range themselves, their variations managed by 
the omniscient choreographer: Milan Kundera. 

The Kundera life is a familiar East European 
story of controlled imagination versus liberat- 
ing hedonism. The son of a pianist, he was born 
in Brno in the now-defunct Czechoslovakia. Few 
years in communism after the World War II. Ex- 
pelled from the party in 1948. Worked as a la- 
bourer and jazz musician and taught at the 
Prague Institute for Advanced Cinematographic 
Studies. Joked about Stalinism and lost his citi- 
zenship. Exile in France. Today a French citizen 
living in Paris. He refuses to forget; for him, the 
struggle of man against power is the struggle of 
memory against forgetting. His baroque Prague 
has gone, “like a burning leaf of paper on which 
a poem is disappearing.” Prague, once the magi- 
cal city of Europe, is elsewhere - perhaps every- 
where in Kundera’s imagination, in different 
names. Today Milan Kundera, never a dissident 
but always a hedonist, is truly a world novelist. 


He writes in Czech only to be translated. And 
his last novel, Identity, he wrote in French. The 
author of The Joke, The Unbearable Lightness Of 
Being. The Book Of Laughter And Forgetting, Life 
Is Elsewhere, Immortality, Slowness, Identity, is Eu- 
rope’s greatest living novelist for whom the 
novel is not merely a literary genre but an art. 
The reason: “the discovery of prose is its onto- 
logical mission, which no art but the novel can 
take on entirely”. 

It requires no testament other than his own 
novels, sensuous and cerebral (don’t forget the 
blue panties), forever reducing the hidden ba- 
nalities into aphorisms of the mind. Novels in 
which the idyll of totalitarianism as well as the 
ideas of the living are exaggerated into a revolv- 
ing structure where the tension is not dramatic, 
not psychological, but existential, with history 
as an adjective - and the grammar is provided 
by memory. Once he said, “I have always had 
the impression that the book I am working on 
will be my epilogue, that I will write no more. 
But I cannot stop - 1 am condemned to go on.” 

He is condemned to enchant. 


of the mind itself. It 
said the mind itself is 
a myth. It questioned 
enlightenment, 
moksha, liberation 
through the alternate 
reality - whatever is 
considered by our 
culture sacred and we 
have great reverence 
for - it debunked. It 
pulls the rug from 
under your feet and 
you are left gaping, 
bewildered with no 
answers. And it has 
no alternate philoso- 
phy to market. What 
the book did to me 
was that it did not 
step into the vacuum, 
it just created a 
vacuum. It questioned 
all claims of what was 
already existing, the 
panacea of mankind, 
but did not become 
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an alternative comfort- 
ing pillow to snuggle 
into. It took me out of 
this spiritual and 
intellectual coma | had 
descended into. It got 
me to the door of 
complete ignorance in 
every area of life. 

It seeped into me and 
left me humble, 
frightened. It took 
away the heritage of 
man, all that we are so 
arrogant and boastful 
about. | felt like | had 
walked into a field of 
mines and I'm still 
replaying the din of 
those explosions that 
were triggered off by 
that book. 

What the book says is 
that Man needs to be 
saved from the Saviour 
of Mankind. The 
human mind has 
created a lot of 
dangerous things but 
the most dangerous of 
all is god. It can strip 
you of everything and 
leave you with 
nothing. After reading 
the book you feel 
there is no oasis out 
there. It's a mirage. 
We have to journey 
towards that mirage, 
because stopping 
means to die. | have 
no illusions that we 
will ever give up the 
quest for the oasis. 
Mankind is thirsty, but 
you discover that there 
is no thirstquencher 
out there. Maybe the 
thirst has to burn itself 
out. 

Mankind is suffering 
from terminal cancer. 
You choose whatever 
painkiller you want - 
pursue religion or 
hedonistic way of life; 
you choose. What you 
discover is that those 
political beliefs, those 
artistic beliefs are 
based on a bedrock of 
inability to compre- 
hend this thing called 
life. 


bureaucratisation and desire for prosperity 
was the subject of many American writers. 
Arthur Miller’s Death Of A Salesman, in a 
sense, condemned the American ideal of 
prosperity on the grounds that few can pur- 
sue it without making dangerous moral com- 
promises. 


Rediscovering the self 

But more than the angst was the sudden 
liberation from the Kantian trap which had 
led Man to believe that his superiority was 
underscored by the power of reason, or that 
his linguistic abilities were unique to him. 
The renaissance and romantic heroes, bat- 
tling demons and Professor Moriartys, gave 
way to humane characters perennially en- 
tangled in Kafkaesque trials. Nikos 
Kazantzakis’ Zorba the Greek was technically 
the last of the elan heroes. But within the 
characterisation of Zorba shows the influ- 
ence of Bergson, Nietzsche, Marxism and 
Buddhism. In fact, Zorba is moulded in 
Bergsonian elan. 

Though Joyce protagonists belonged to 
the pre-war period, Stephen Dedalus of Por- 
trait Of An Artist As A Young Man served as a 
better model for many post-war writers. 
Whatwas impressive about Dedalus wasthat 
he was an artist-hero who would save his 
country not only from its enemies but from 
itself, arole that many post-war writers per- 
sonally loved to play. 

Recovering from the pains of war and the 
disillusionment of the Cartesian worldview, 
attists and writers were left with the task of 
rediscovering themselves. Much of this re- 
discovery was assisted by the literature from 


Samuel Beckett: Absurdist drama 


other cultures playing an influential part in 
the re-interpretation of existential values. 
Herman Hesse, author of such books as 
Siddhartha, who worked with Jungian psy- 
chology and Buddhist mysticism based some 
of his works on the conviction that Western 
civilisation is doomed and that man must 
express himself in order to find his own na- 
ture. His criticism of bourgeois values and 
interest in Eastern religious philosophy and 
Jungian psychology echoed the preoccupa- 
tions of the 1950s youth. Add to that experi- 


GABRIEL GARCIA 
MARQUEZ 


| fi | he frustrated writer 


with moderate success, with holes in his 
shoes and ideas in his head, Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez, one day told his friend Plinio 
Apuleyo Mendoza about the novel he was 


working on: “It’s like a bolero” - the very 
Latin American music. “Uptil now. I’ve al- 
ways taken the safest route in my novels. I 
haven't run any risks. Now | feel I’ve got to 
walk along the brink. Listen to this: When a 
character in the book shoots himself, his 
blood trickles in a thin stream all round the 
town until it finds the dead man’s mother. 
The whole book is like that, on a knife’s edge 
between the sublime and the vulgar. Like the 
bolero. Either this book will be my big break- 
through or I'll blow my brains out.” Well, the 
book, One Hundred Years Of Solitude, will 
blow many brains out. And realismo magical 
danced into every critic’s life, and its paro- 
dies multiplied on a thousand pages of the 
wannabe magician. It began like this: “Many 
years later, as he faced the firing squad, Colo- 
nel Aureliano Buendia was to remember that 
distant afternoon when his father took him 
to discover ice.” In modern fiction, more 
aptly perhaps post-Ulysses fiction, this open- 
ing sentence has become the first blast of a 
new genesis. The saga of the Buendias, played 
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ments with hallucinogenics and trips to 
Dharma Land. Much of this happened to the 
youth of America, particularly in the urban 
centres like San Francisco and New York. The 
movement, which came to be termed by so- 
ciologists and anthropologists as the San 
Francisco renaissance, had its own gurus: 


Henry Miiler: Specially autographed for 
Anais Nin 


Allen Ginsberg was at the forefront, docu- 
menting and directing this cultural shift. 
William Burroughs and Jack Kerouac were 
equally expressive. Kerouac even coined a 
term for this generation which went gungho 


on this 
newfound free- 
dom: the Beat 
generation. 

The new free- 
dom paved the 
way to new vis- 
tas of expression 
and new experi- 
ences, as the 
then society 
moved out of a 
strictly struc- 
tured ethically 
right one and 
into an age of 
permissiveness. 
The event was 
celebrated by 
writings that did 
not feel guilty of sensual experiences. 
Nabakov’s Lolita dealt with a pedophile’s de- 
sire for a 12-year-old nymphet. The bohe- 
mian rebel, Henry Miller’s books described 
passions in Paris. Anais Nin’s diaries de- 
scribed her affairs with Henry Miller and 
with his wife. 

Meanwhile writers like Milan Kundera 
were humorous, skeptical, and pessimistic 
about the human condition, whether un- 
der Communism or elsewhere. They main- 
tained that the novel “must be autonomous, 
created independent of any system of politi- 
cal belief”. For some writers modern Man 
was like Ayn Rand's protagonists; one who 
could restructure the landscape, his own 
present and future and rise to new heights. 

With a more profound understanding of 
the individual and his place in the global 


Anais Nin: passion in 
Paris 


out in Macondo, the most famous island of 
the imagination, has become a meta-history 
of memory. 

Historicity and myth unite in a whirling 
dance of creation in which one moment can 
turn the mundane into the magical. It’s a 
Latin American’s re-vision of his own inher- 
itance - his homage and his dissent. As 
Marquez himself says, “Latin American his- 
tory is also made up of immense useless en- 
terprises and great dramas which are con- 
demned to oblivion in advance. We also suf- 
fer from the plague of loss of memory.” 

So Garcialand is alternative as well as ide- 
alistic, populated by crazy patriarchs and 
oversized dictators, by liberators and dream- 
ers, all of them suffering from solitude. Cer- 
tainly, the novelist who created One Hundred 
Years Of Solitude, The Autumn Of The Patri- 
arch, Chronicle Of A Death Foretold, Love In 
The Time Of Cholera, The General In His Laby- 
rinth, Of Love And Other Demons, Strange Pil- 
grims, The Story Of A Kidnapping is a frenzied 
storyteller for whom the act of Columbus is 


something that has to be rediscovered in 
every word, page after page. The grand- 
mother gave him the style: “She used to tell 
me about the most atrocious things without 
turning a hair, as if it was something she'd 
just seen. I realised that it was her impassive 
manner and her wealth of images that made 
her stories so credible. | wrote One Hundred 
Years Of Solitude using my grandmother's 
method.” And Franz Kafka gave him the 
push: “When I read Metamorphosis, at seven- 
teen, I realised I could be a writer.” 
Sophocles, Rimbaud, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Spanish Golden Age poetry, cham- 
ber music from Schumann to Bartok - the 
influences may go on, but Marquezian the 
adjective, despite the overuse, continues to 
renew Gabo’s art of exaggerating every man’s 
life, every man’s solitude. Even in his later 
works, born out of the dusty reporter's note- 
book, the less-than-magical realism is reso- 
nant with the theme of Garcialand: solitude. 
Today Marquez is an event as well as an 
institution. The socialist who is a friend of 


NEHOR ABLE 
RBS 


Prahodh Parikh, 
philosopher 


fter cultivating 
books all my life, 
| had begun to 
feel that books 
have an unbear- 
able presence 
and that they tend to 
clutter and obscure 
one’s immediacies. But 
| was to be proved 
wrong again and 
again. It is uncanny 
how you end up, 
accidentally, at the 
door of a right book. 
| began to read the 
notebooks and 
journals of Simone 
Weil only very recently. 
| realised that | was in 
the presence of an 
extremely sensitive and 
provocative mind and 
what touched me most 
was her very vulnerable 
and fragile facing of 
the question of 
affliction and suffering, 
along with her com- 
mitment to clear 
thinking. | know of 
very few 20th century 
thinkers who have 
written with such 
eloquence and passion 
on the question of the 
presence as well as 
absence of God, and 
on reason’s confronta- 
tion with matters of 
grace. Her journals 
move with dancers’ 
feet. It is good to 
belong to the world 
where there are books 
of Simone Weil. 
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MEMORABLE 
READS 


Russi Mody, 
husiness executive 


read a lot, even 
now. | just can't 
sleep at night if | 
don’t read for at 
least half an hour. 
But if you ask me 
what really influenced 
me, | would say great 
lives, great events. 
At various phases | 
was taken up with 
Disraeli, Palmerston, 
Bisma1rck, 
Metternich, and how 
they shaped world 
affairs. 
The Hopkin Papers on 
WW Il, Franklin 
Roosevelt his biogra- 
phy, The Transfer of 
Power - 1942 to 1947 
on Gandhi and Nehru 
edited by Nicholas 
Mansergh, Foreign 
Affairs by Anthony 
Eden. | think | have all 
Churchill biographies: 
by Princess Bibesco, 
Bryan Gardner, 
Elizabeth Longford, 
William Manchester, 
Lord Moreau. Did you 
know that | still 
perfectly remember 
the names of all of 
Napoleon's 26 
marshals from the 
biography by A G 
MacDonell? I’ve read 
Napoleon biographies 
by Henry Houssaye, 
Felix Markham, Lucien 
Bely, Lord Roseberry, 
Vincent Cronin, 
Chandler, Fisher, and 
others. 


scheme, post-war literature managed to 
spawn a richer tapestry of characters. This 
time round, with the presence of hi-tech 
media like cinema, the characters developed 
realistic depths. For instance, Raymond 
Chandler’s famous detective, Philip 
Marlowe, who became the prototype of later 
American fictional detectives, is better re- 
called by the reel-life characterisation and 
mannerisms of Humphrey Bogart. The same 
is true of the other famous detective who 
loomed large over the 1960s and 1970s: 
James Bond. 


Virtual reality 

But the most productive aspect of the in- 
tellectualism of post-war times was the free- 
dom to imagine, an exercise that took an in- 
teresting shape and which, in many ways, 
contributed to the creation of virtual worlds. 

There were numerous experiments with 
language. Once again, Joyce, who experi- 
mented with free thought and language, pro- 
vided the model. But the new experiments 
were far more indulgent. For instance, 
Anthony Burgess in A Clockwork Orange, cre- 
ated Nadsat, a language which was largely 
English with a polyglot of slang and jargon. 
Tom Wolfe, ushering in the age of new jour- 
nalism, engaged in creating terms to describe 
the numerous sub-cultures of New York. 

There were experiments in dark humour. 
The best example, and a trendsetter in many 
ways, was Joseph Heller’s Catch-22, a pro- 
test novel that “satirised the horrors of war 
and the power of modern society, especially 
bureaucratic institutions, to destroy the hu- 
man spirit”. Kurt Vonnegut’s themes spring 


from his contemplation of 20th-century 
horrors: dehumanisation in a technological 
society (Player Piano) and the random de- 
structiveness of modern war (Slaughterhouse- 
Five). Vonnegut was one writer who success- 
fully mixed science fiction, social satire, and 
black comedy. 

John Irving's The World According To Garp 
was something of a cult event. The protago- 


Joseph Heller: Trend-setter for a generation 


nist Garp was a model of the average, what- 
me-worry? American with an ostensibly low 
1Q and a lot of commonsense. This type of 
protagonist forced a generation of readers 


Castro - maybe he is too fictional to be a 
foe. It is not accidental that in Kidnapping, 
Escobar from certain angles resembles the 
Cuban. Still, the solitude Marquez inherited 
from the grandparents’ house in Aracataca, 
from the brothel in Barranquilla, from the 
misty mornings of Paris, loomsas a stagnant 
shield over his fame as the greatest living 
storyteller. As Mendoza says, “He has won 
the 32 wars that Colonel Auraliano Buendia 
lost; but that fate which indelibly marked 
the line of the Buendias is also his own, 
inexorably.” 


JOSH SARAMAGO 
Pe eStats 


old man from Portugal, buthe is a rather young, 
functioning novelist. Europe’s most stylised 
mythmaker is a humanist caught between in- 
heritance and the immediate. When Saramago 
buys a return ticket to history, you know what 
he is going to bring back. He doesn’t shop in 


the souvenir market of hisiory. Rather, by remem- 
bering he achieves that rare feat few novelists are 
capable of. He individualises history and mythi- 
cises the individuals. The two novels that freed 
him from the remoteness of Portuguese literature, 
Baltasar & Blimunda and The Year Of The Death Of 
Ricardo Reis, are more than historical. In their mul- 
tidimensional narrations merge the magical and 
the melancholic, the fantasy of dictatorship and 
the poetry of love. Set in 18th century Portugal, 
Baltasar & Blimunda is the love story of a soldier 
who lost a hand in the war and a girl whose 
mother was killed by the Inquisition. It is a ro- 
mance in the backdrop of history and power. In 
Ricardo Reis, it is one individual's tryst with his- 
tory. As George Steiner says, it “throws sharp light 
on one of the oldest and apparently most eroded 
of themes: the intimacies between the creation 
of poetry and death”. With an engaging indiffer- 
ence, Saramago writes like a dispassionate god, a 
spartan lyrical god whose stories use no punctua- 
tion marks other than full stop and comma. 

His more recent novels, The History Of The Siege 
Of Lisbon, Blindness and All The Names, may not 
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to think over the 
factors that really 
made Man intelli- 
gent. 

British imagina- 
tion distilled its 
own brand of fan- 
tasy. Richard 
Adams’ Watership 
Down was not just 
another animal fa- 
ble. Julian Barnes’ 
Flaubert Parrot and 
A History Of The 
World In 10 1/2 
Chapters were sym- 
bolic examination 
of the ways in 
which art and life 
mesh. 

But more than 
the British, some of 
the European writers were more successful 
with fantasy, especially in their experiments 
with surrealism or magic realism. The Ital- 
ian writer, Italo Calvino provides some of 
the best examples. His tales hover between 
allegory and pure fantasy. In Invisible Cities, 
you have Marco Poloconversing with Kublai 
Khan. In The Baron In The Trees, a baron’s 
son climbs a tree and spends his life on vari- 
Ous treetops. But behind Calvino’s playful 
spinning of tales we can see him “question- 
ing the relationship between the individual 
conscience and the course of history”. 

While the modernist narratives of Calvino 
and others “attempt to assimilate what is 
other”, the postmodern narratives of 
Umberto Eco and others “recognise diversi- 


ties that cannot be 
assimilated, in- 
stead seeking out 
external, commu- 
nicative sources 
of authentica- 
tion”. The change 
in narrative strat- 
egy was partl: « 
response © 
changes real 
living condiucns, 
which inciuded 
our modified per- 
ceptions of space 
and time. Eco’s 
works, in particu- 
lar, are rich with 
postmodern im- 
agery. After all, he 
is a professor of 
semiotics. 

The impact of scientific advancement, the 
birth of new technology and finally the birth 
of the Internet, all this provided new fodder 
for that genre of writing: science fiction. The 
best of sci-fi came after the war and the pe- 
riod after the 1970s saw a sudden boom in 
this genre. But quixotically, sci-fi was and is 
largely a form of fantasy. William Gibson, 
“the father of cyberpunk”, the author of 
Neuromancer and who was also influential 
in changing the direction of science fiction 
in recent years says, “People shouldn't look 
at science fiction like they look at ‘real’ fic- 
tion. They shouldn't expect that this is what 
the future is going to look like. Science fic- 
tion authors are sort of charlatans; we come 
up with a few ideas and we make a living off 


have gone much beyond the review pages de- 
voted to esoteric foreign imagination. The two 
novels which have made him famous in the in- 
ternational market of high literature are The Gos- 
pel According To Jesus Christ and The Stone Raft, 
two momentous events in modern European fic- 
tion. After Kazantzakis’ The Last Temptation, The 
Gospel is unarguably the most radical, the most 
humane, homage to the tortured son of God. 
Saramago may say with characteristic understate- 
ment that “my Gospel tries to fill the blank spaces 
between the various episodes of Jesus life as nar- 
rated in the other gospels - with some interpre- 
tations of my own.” What interpretations! 
Stretching from the not-so-miraculous concep- 
tion to crucifixion, Saramago’s Gospel has at its 
heart an uninitiated Jesus and a tyrannical God, 
and a benevolent Devil. Jesus has no intention 
to be the celestial son. But his choices are lim- 
ited, and he has no freedom from God's designs: 
“Jesus is slowly dying, dying, and life is ebbing 
from his body when suddenly the heavens over- 
head open wide and God appears in the same 
attire He wore in the boat, and His words resound 
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throughout the earth, This is My beloved son, 
in whom I am well pleased. Jesus then realised 
he had been brought here under false pretences, 
as the lamb is led to sacrifice and that his life 
had been planned for death since the very be- 
ginning. Remembering the river of blood and 
suffering that would flow from his side and 
flood the entire earth, he called out to the open 
sky where God could be seen smiling, Men, for- 
give Him, for He knows not what He has done.” 
This counterblast against the received wisdom 
of Christianity is lyrical dissent. Saramago rebels 
with love. The Stone Raft, the first mobile repub- 
lic in the history of imagination, is a magical 
homage to the displaced 20th century man. An 
exile by choice, Saramago, an exceptional late 
bloomer, lives in a volcanic Spanish island. A 
refugee from right-wing intolerance, a blas- 
phemer who played with the Bible, a commu- 
nist and an atheist, he is the ultimate outsider. 
Metal worker. Hospital clerk. Editor. Novelist. 
The Saramago evolution is as breathtaking as 
his narration. He is the fabulist-in-chief of con- 
temporary fiction. 


MEMORABLE 
READS 


‘Twaes, S Murari, 
witéer, director 


abriel Garcia 
Marquez’s 
Love In The 
Time Of 
Cholera is one 
of my favour 
ites. Marquez is the 
original practitioner 
of magic realism, and 
the only one who has 
made the style 
believable and 
readable. Above all, | 
love his language. He 
evokes images and 
dreams so effortlessly, 
his characters remain 
in memory long after 
I've put down his 
books. 

Here, he describes a 
woman: “Despite her 
age, she was still a 
haughty mullatta 
with cruel golden 
eyes and hair tight to 
her skull like a helmet 
of steel wool.” 
Marquez is a wonder- 
ful story-teller, he can 
hook you with his 
very first line in the 
novel: “It was 
inevitable; the scent 
of bitter almonds 
always reminded him 
of the fate of 
unrequited love.” 

| often dip back into 
Marquez just to feel 
the texture and smell 
the perfumes of the 
world he creates out 
of mere words. 


MEMORABLE 
READS 


Derek O'Brien, 
quizmaster 


s a teenager | 
read Jonathan 
Livingston 
Seagull, gifted 
to me by an 
uncle. This book 
opened my mind to 
fresh thought, it taught 
me to look at things 
anew. It was the cult 
book of the time, 
particularly to us, a 
generation for whom 
the Beatles still 
remained unforgetta- 
ble, for whom the 
world revolved around 
poetry and passion. It 
created a stir because it 
came out in the same 
year a modern version 
of the Bible was 
published. Similarities 
were discussed, 
comparisons made... It 
was really the water- 
shed of my compre- 
hension of the world 
and | believe it helped 
me take the biggest 
decision of my life - 
quitting O&M to try 
and turn my hobby 
into a profession. This 
book gave me the 
courage to make that 
transition. 
Another book is David 
Ogilvy’s Confessions Of 
An Advertising Man, 
which | read when well 
into my advertising 
career. This one book is 
a fountainhead and 
gave me my whole 
creative/business 
philosophy. 


of that.” 

Within the Deconstructionist 
framework this is true of most writing. 
According to the deconstructionists, 
works of literature “must be under- 
stood as belonging to a particular his- 
torical and institutional context, and 
which must be read with an awareness 
of the ways in which, within that con- 
text, our understanding of these texts 
has been produced and orchestrated”. 
According to Michael Foucault, “In our 
culture and undoubtedly in others as 
well discourse was not originally a 
product, or a possession, butan action 
situated in a bipolar field of sacred and 
profane, lawful and unlawful, religious 
and blasphemous. It was a gesture 
charged with risks before it became a 
possession caught in a circuit of prop- 
erty values. But it was at the moment 
when a system of ownership and strict 
copyright rules were established that 
the transgressive properties always in- 
trinsic to the act of writing became the 
forceful imperative of literature.” And 
it is within this proprietary frame that 
the author continues to live. 

But as humanity races towards the 
next millennium, as the postmodern 
merges with the futuristic posthuman 
the final boundary, erected by our bod- 


Umberto Eco: Postmodern imager 


ies, is also poised to collapse, as more and 
more humans upload themselves into 
cyberspace to dwell as disembodied think- 
ing beings interlinked to a web of commu- 
nication channels. In such a future scape the 
identities of the writer and the reader could 
fade, and the writer could be marginalised 


as the originator and original copyright 
holderofaplotorconcept. But forthe reader 
this opens exciting new possibilities. He can 
transcend the logocentric limits of a written 
work created by the writer's socio-cultural 
background, virtually embodying himself 
within the literature. 


E| ither you worship him, 


as Margaret Atwood does: “No American writer 
has written so much, for so long, so consist- 
ently well.” Or you denounce him, as Gore 
Vidal does: “A middlebrow peddler of Ameri- 
ca’s self-serving myths.” 


John Updike, 66 years, 47 books, is still run- 
ning, covering vast tracts of America’s soulscape. 
Something even Rabbit, his fictional counterpart, 
couldn't achieve. Marvel at the machine, or mock 
the magnificent arrogance. Updike can’t stop. 

It was as the middle American Moses that 
Updike first conquered the bookshelf. When 
Harry ‘Rabbit’ Angstrom made his first appear- 
ance in Rabbit Run (1960) he was well pro- 
grammed to be a decent, harmless adjective to 
the Great American Story. Of Rabbitness, played 
out in three more novels (Rabbit Redux, Rabbit Is 
Rich, Rabbit At Rest) Updike says, “He is very hu- 
man in that he’s a compound of physical 
urgencies and spiritual illusions. In this he re- 
sembles not only me but, I suspect, many men. 
Also, I think, like me, he’s kind of good natured 
and accepting of what happens to him as though 
it were a sort of letter from above.” 

Updike is as prolific and expansive as the 
American century. In Planet Updike, inhabited 
by titles like Couples, Brazil, The Coup, Marry Me, 
Bech: A Book, In The Beauty of the Lilies, knowl- 
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ait 
Herzog 


Saul Bellow 


The life and times ofa neu- 
rotic English professor 
whose specialisation is the 
Romantic self. Big ideas 
and the vagaries of the 
spirit are Bellow’s passion, 
and that perhaps explains 
Moses Herzog’s crisis in 
the soul. 


ESSENTIAL READING 


tionary. His obsession: 
politics and sex. He cannot 
change the world, he has 
only words. And he epito- 
mises the tragedy of Israel 
where public gestures are 
so remote from private ac- 
tion. Oz is Israel’s searing 
voice of dissent. 


The Rabbit 
tetralogy 


(Rabbit Run, Rabbit 
Redux, Rabbit Is Rich, 
Rabbit At Rest) 


subordinating his hero to 
history. 


The Satanic 
Verses 


Salman Rushdie 


The parallel progression of 
Gibreel Farishta and 
Saladin Chamcha becomes 
a bougainvillea narration 
grappling with big ideas: 
the interchangeability of 
good and evil, transmigra- 
tion, metamorphosis — 


and loss of faith. Sands of 
astonishing revelations in 
Rushdie’s Jahilia. 


Lut 
CORD 


LO 


ZAR 


op PeCarte 


Hopscotch 


Julio Cortazar 


Horacio Olveira’s memory 
search for his lost love, La 
Maga, is actually a cubist 
rumination on the limits of 
language. This antinovel is 
a Latin American pioneer 
in the craft of remember- 
ing, in the delirium of dis- 


placement. 


John Updike 


The evolution of 
Harry Rabbit Ang- 
strom runs parallel 
to America’s own 
journey of four dec- 
ades. Updike pans 
the socio-political 
life of a nation by 


Spotted: 
0 Hle-on-can 


Amos 02 


Fima is a Left-wing revolu- 


edge and style (it can be occasionally magical as well) 
tango in perfect rhythm. In his most recent work, the 
futuristic Toward The End Of Time he uses devices as 
varied as horticulture and quantum physics to por- 
tray life after a nuclear war. 

Details are never lost, the writer's self is always vis- 
ible. As Martin Amis writes, “The textual contrast be- 
tween your first and second wife's pubic hair, for in- 
stance, is something that most writers feel their read- 
ers can get along without. The novelists of yesteryear 
would gallantly take leave of their creations at the bed- 
toom door. Updike tags along, not only into the bed- 
toom but into the bathroom.” 

This Lutheran from Pennsylvania got his lessons 
from people like Karl Barth, Kierkegaard, Wodehouse 
and Salinger. Harvard and Oxford, Manhattan and 
New Yorker provided the urban paradoxes. But Updike 


is essentially an existentialist. “The fear of dying” was 
an early inheritance, evident in the spiritual crisis of 
many Updike characters. From Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, John Updike continues to capture the crisis of 
the marginal man in luminous prose. 
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HEMORRLB 
READS 


Padma 
Subramanyam, 


dancer 


he book Vedic 
Aryans And 
The Origins Of 
Civilisation - A 
Literary And 
Scientific 
Perspective, by 
Navaratna S Rajaram 
and David Frawley is 
one of my favourites. 
The book tackles a 
topic that has trig- 
gered a lot of discus- 
sion. But when you 
read it, you are so 
convinced about what 
is said, that if you have 
an open mind, you will 
accept it. The subject 
itself has been dealt 
with in such a scien- 
tific manner, with an 
unbiased research 
methodology. You only 
have to read it to feel 
a surge of national 
pride. 
The theory of Aryan 
invasion has been so 
popular, that it is a pity 
that even after 50 
years of independ- 
ence, Indian students 
are still studying about 
Aryan and Dravidian 
races, the theory of 
Aryan invasion and the 
divide and rule 
philosophy. | have 
been reading so many 
indigenous versions of 
Indian history that | am 
convinced we have to 
rewrite Indian history, 
if we have to rekindle 
national integration at 
the thought level. 


Life: A User’s 
Manual 


eorges Perec 


A gigantic jigsaw puzzle, this 
is the ultimate experimental 
novel since Ulysses. Com- 
plete with index, chronol- 
ogy, an alphabetical check- 
list of the stories narrated, 
this 20th century master- 
piece seeks out every 
narrational possibility to 
translate life. A maddening 
marketplace of imagination. 
Superbly translated from the 
French by David Bellos. 


aooen by J TE SALINGER 


The Catcher 
In The Rye 


JD Salinger 


Holden Caulfield exiles 
himself from society to be- 
come “the catcher in the 
tye”, which itself is a mis- 
quote from Robert Burns’ 
poem. The disillusionment 
of the 16-year-old ‘white 
knight’ in a phony world is 
a rare fictional triumph. 
Well, the ‘invisible’ Salinger 
himself is an exile from so- 
ciety. 


The Tin Drum 


unter Grass 


The drumbeats of Oskar 
Matzerath chronicle a very 


European story: the art of 
survival. The midget drum- 
mer defies the laws of cer- 
tainties, as his creator, 
Danzig’s chosen stylus, ex- 
tends the boundaries of the 
novel to strike a surrealistic 
balance between the per- 
sonal and the political. 


ae & 


MILAM KUMDERA 


The Unbearable 
Lightness Of Being 


Milan Kundera 


The idea of eternal return 
drives the novelist to the 
enigma of existence. A ‘mu- 
sical’ elaboration which is 
political as well as erotic, 
tragic and laughable. 


pe tirset faeria mivegare 
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One Hundred Years 
Of Solitude 


(abriel Garcia Marquez 


The magical saga of the 
Buendias is a fictional 
equivalent of the Genesis, 
and a century in Macondo 
celebrates every man’s 
solitude."The infinite possi- 
bilities of forgetfulness” is 
directly proportional to the 
infinite possibilities of crea- 
tion — for Marquez at least. 


The War Of The 
End Of The World 


Mario Vargas Llosa 


Apocalypse in nineteenth 
century north-eastern Brazil. 
The idea of the messianic 
merges with the violent 
thapsodies of the Latin 
American history. Dark and 
bloody, this big book of great 
style is about discoveries and 
liberation in a lost continent. 
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The Name Of The. 
Rose 


Umberto Eco 


Mystery in a medieval Ben- 
edictine castle is unravelled 
by a Franciscan Sherlock 
Holmes, a master of signs. 
An intellectual thriller, a 
showcase for esoteric schol- 
atship, it plays with 
Borgesian blindness and Ar- 
istotle’s laughter. There is 
freedom on the seventh day. 


The 
Campaign 


Carlos Fuentes 


A novel of ideas from the 
most cerebral member of the 
Latin American trinity. The 
romance of the revolution is 
set against the idea of libera- 
tion. Balthasar Bustos, the 
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hero, plays out his adven- 
tures in history’s wildest 
space. 


rather floating - republic. If 
exodus and balkanisation 
are familiar European mo- 
tifs today, here is the fin de 
siecle statement from a 
worried European. A fabu- 
lous quarrel with history, a 
homage to the existential 
riddles of the displaced. 


The Palace Of 
Dreams 


Ismail Kadare 


Kadare has written the per- 
fect allegory of life in a dic- 
tatorship. The labyrinthine 
castle collects and decodes 
every dream dreamt in the 
empire of controlled order. 
But the novel’s theme is 
larger than Hoxha’s mini- 
ature totalitarianism. It de- 
codes every dictator's 
fantasy. 


The Alexandria 
Quartet 


Lawrence Durrell 


Love stories from Alexan- 
dria. Lush and po- 
etic, it is romance at 
its poetic best. Love 
is the perpetual as- 
tonishment of in- 
vention. 


The Engineer Of 
Human Souls 


Josef Skvorecky 


If Stalin thinks the writer 
is the “engineer of human 


souls”, Skvorecky says he 5 
is one. A picaresque of im- & 
mense humanism, this i 
novel is the writer's own 2 
testament of truth. He can 1 
only laugh and say that 2 
home is elsewhere. : 
JOSE SARANAGO : 
Sophie’s 
Choice 


William Styron 


The story of Stingo, 
a veiled portrait of 
the novelist himself, 
and Sophie, a survi- 
vor of Auschwitz, is 
a turbulent essay on 


The Stone Raft 
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Invisible 
Cine 


Ge 


alvino 


Invisible Cities 


Italo Calvino 


Venice revisited and revis- 
ited. Ideas and allusions 
dance in a narration of 
breathtaking pace. The ex- 
change between Kublai 
Khan the conqueror and 
Marco Polo the explorer is 
a reaffirmation of faith in 
man’s ability to create the 
alternatives of his choice. 


Pale Fire 


Vladimir Nabokov 


A long poem by a dead 
poet. A critic’s interpreta- 
tion of it. The reader 
reinvents the work, rather 
rewrites it. A pastiche 
novel, this is about the art 
of writing itself. With style 
and subtlety, Nabokov ex- 
plores the possibilities of 
words. 
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innocence and evil, 
memory and revela- 
tion. For Styron, the 
past is not another 
country. 


Jose Saramago 


The birth of a new Atlantis, 
fiction’s first mobile - 
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Pulp Fiction 


Thrills and chills 


Before Quentin Tarantino so spectacularly 
hijacked the term, pulp originally meant 
those racy, violent, hard-boiled stories printed 


on cheap pulp paper 


by Pradeep Sebastian 


AMES HADLEY CHASE, THE NAME STILL SENDS A SE- 
cret thrill through me. The year - 1974, and 
I was in Std VII. Having finished all the 
Enid Blytons and the Alfred Hitchcocks 
and The Three Investigators series from the 
local hole-in-the-wall library, I was dith- 
ering, wondering what I could possibly 
borrow when the library owner noticed my 
predicament and shoved a book at me 
from the ‘forbidden’ rack behind him - the 
one with the adult books. 

It was A Coffin From Ifong Kong by James 
Hadley Chase. | looked furtively around 
me and whispered under my breath that I 
wasn't supposed to read such books but 
he winked at me and asked me to take it 
anyway. I couldn't believe my luck: for a 


IRA LEVIN 


| | Levin,” said 
Stephen King, “is the Swiss watchmaker 
of the suspense novel; in terms of plot, 


whole year | had been looking on with 
envy at grown-ups browsing at the ‘adult’ 
shelf (stacked with Chase, Nick Carter, 
Ted Mark, Erle Stanley Gardner, Louis 
L’Amour, J ‘f Edson and Mickey Spillane) 
that was off-limits to kids my age. Before 
he could change his mind | grabbed the 
book and ran. ! was embarrassed to read 
it at home so! snuck into our neighbour's 
unused outhouse and finished it at one 
go that afternoon. | read all the Chase 
books in quick succession and realised 
why people clamoured over each other to 
read him: Chase was the master of the 
quick read and his heroes were like us - 
ordinary people who took short-cuts to 
happiness, falling prey to their lust and 


he makes what the rest of us do look 
like those five dollar watches you can 
buy in those discount drugstores.” His 
books are constructed as neatly as an 
elegant house of cards; pull one plot 
twist, and everything comes tumbling 
down. Ira Levin is to suspense fiction 
what Alfred Hitchcock is to the sus- 
pense film. Levin invented a new brand 
of suspense all his own - the comic sus- 
pense that results from paranoia. Levin 
escalates the suspense in his books by 
keeping the proceedings as eerily am- 
biguous to the reader as they are to his 
characters. This dizzy see-sawing be- 
tween the real and the imagined cre- 
ates the jittery, compelling mood of 
paranoia in his stories. 

A Kiss Before Bying, his first book 
written when Levin was only 22 is a vir- 
tual textbook in the craft of suspense. 
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greed. 

Though not yet an adult, the Chase 
books had allowed me a backstage entry 
into the world of grown-ups and their lu- 
tidly attractive paperbacks with girls, guns 
and cars on the cover. After that it was one 
breathless read after another: Chase was 
followed by Alistair MacLean, Desmond 
Bagley, Robert Ludlum and Hammond 
Innes and then Irving Wallace, Arthur 
Hailey, Leon Uris, Colin Forbes, Wilbur 
Smith, Irving Stone, Sidney Sheldon, 
Jeffrey Archer and Stephen King. They 
were masters at sending you careening 
down theslope of sheerstory. And yet not 
one of their books figures on our list of 
recommended reading. For one thing, 
they are bestselling, popular writers who 
don’t need our recommendation and for 
another, the books featured here don’tbe- 
long to popular fiction but pulp fiction. 
Before Quentin Tarantino so spectacularly 
hijacked the term, pulp originally meant 
those racy, violent, hard-boiled stories 
(with blurbs like “She was hot enough to 
love him and cold enough to kill him!”) 
which appeared from the 1930s to the 
1950s in magazines like Black Mask and 
True Detective, that were printed on the 
cheapest paper - pulp paper - and so the 
name. Dismissed as trashy then, the writ- 
ers of these stories - Dashiell Hammett, 
Jim Thompson, Robert Block, Harlan 
Ellison are today credited with inventing 
the various genres - hardboiled detective, 
crime noir, science fiction, spy, and 
horror. 


It may be the only suspense book 
which makes good on cliches like ‘nail- 
biting’ and ‘edge of the seat excite- 
ment’. The book contains surprises that 
really surprise and it’s impervious to 
that really nasty, unworthy trick that 
some readers resort to - turning to the 
last page to see whodunit. The revela- 
tion is neatly tucked away about one 
hundred pages into the story. Levin is 
best known for his influential super- 
natural thriller, Rosemary's Baby which 
Roman Polanski brought faithfully to 
the screen. But all of his books are ad- 
mired and widely read by suspense ad- 
dicts: This Perfect Day, The Stepford 
Wives, The Boys from Brazil, Sliver and 
the latest is the long awaited sequel, 
Son of Rosemary. Born in New York City 
in 1929, he lives in the Carnegie Hill 
district of Manhattan. 
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Frederick Forsyth: promising writer turned hack 


But let us not forget who the first writ- 
ers of pulp were: Charles Dickens and 
Arthur Conan Doyle whose stories were 
serialised in tabloids, Edgar Allan Poe with 
his tales of mystery and imagination and 
Alexander Dumas’ swashbucklers. 

Their writing - both content and style 
- was not popular but had a cult follow- 
ing. They were not bestsellers. It is in this 
sense that we've used the category pulp 
here - contemporary pulp fiction that con- 
tinues this tradition: a walloping good 
story artfully told. The most important, 
striking difference between the two be- 
ing popular fiction is all plot, pulp is plot 
plus texture. Pulp goes beyond skillful, en- 
tertaining storytelling - it’s distinguished 
by stylish writing, rich characterisation, 
attention to detail and atmosphere and a 


cae 


| di 
Forsyth got a 
MARTIV (RUST | sis 
} publishing 


advance in 
1] 1979 for his 
N THE 10 yEARS OR novel The 
so it took for Martin Cruz Smith to re- Devil's Alterna- 
search and write his groundbreaking tive: £250,000! 
spy thriller Gorky Park he supported And that was 
himself by writing the Nick Carter nov- offered on the 
basis of the 


els. Not since Boris Pasternak had a 
writer so accurately evoked Soviet Rus- 
sia and yet Smith had visited Russia 
only twice on a short tourist visa. Re- 
cently, when the ban on the book was 


synopsis alone. 


Raymond Chandler's 


Ten Commandments for the Detective Novel: 


1. It must be credibly motivated, 
both as to the original situation 
and the denouement. 

2. It must be technically sound 
as to the methods of murder and 
detection. 

3. it must be realistic in charac- 
ter, setting and atmosphere. It 
must be about real people in a 
real world. 

4. It must have a sound story 
value apart from the mystery el- 
ement i.e the investigation itself 
must be an adventure worth 
reading. 

5. It must have enough essen- 
tial simplicity to be explained 
easily when the time comes. 

6. It must baffle a reasonably 


intelligent reader. 

7. The solution must seem in- 
evitable once revealed. 

8. It must not try to do every- 
thing at once. If it is a puzzle 
story operating in a rather cool, 
reasonable atmosphere, it can- 
not also be a violent adventure 
or a passionate romance. 

9. It must punish the criminal 
in one way or another, not nec- 
essarily by operation of the 
law... If the detective fails to re- 
solve the consequences of the 
crime, the storyis an unresolved 
chord and leaves irritation 
behind it. 

10. It must be honest with the 
reader. 


complex plot. 

A bestselling writer like Stephen King, 
for instance, who writes horror won't 
qualify as pulp because he’s widely read 
by those who usually don’t read horror - 
he’s that mainstream - whilea horror writer 
like John Farris (miles ahead of King) is 
pulp because he is read (and respected) 
largely by aficionados of the genre. Pulp 
writing usually does not lend itself to 
bestsellerdom while all popular fiction is 
bestselling. While the thrillers on our list 


lifted in Russia, citizens swore that 
Smith had uncannily captured the tor- 
mented, poetic Russian soul in his char- 
acters, especially his hero, Arkady Renko. 
The Moscow investigator, Renko, is 
Smith’s greatest creation: stubborn, vul- 
nerable, brave, romantic, memorable. 
Arkady Renko is someone you want to 
meet again and again. And meet him you 
do in two sequels: Polar Star and Red 
Square, both as evocative, as suspense- 
ful and as richly textured as Gorky Park. 
Gorky Park begins where John Le Carre’s 
novels leave off. It re-invented spy fic- 
tion for the 1980s. Highly influential, it 
continues to be imitated in bestselling, 
critically acclaimed novels like Robert 
Harris’ Fatherland and Peter Hoeg’s 
Smilla’s Sense of Snow. Smith writes spar- 
ingly (one book every five years) taking 
care to research them well and spend- 
ing even more time getting them just 
right. What Smith excels at is in accu- 
rately recreating an unfamiliar place and 
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have all been bestsellers, most of the 
books listed under the different genres - 
mystery, suspense, spy, horror - gained a 
big fan following without becoming 
bestsellers. 

Many writers of today’s popular fic- 
tion like John Grisham, Stephen King, 
Jack Higgins and James Patterson have just 
become manufacturers of assembly-lineen- 
tertainments. And then there are those who 
showed great promise like Robert Ludlum, 
Frederick Forsyth and Michael Crichton, 
but today have tured into hacks by end- 
lessly repeating themselves. Ludlum 
brought something new to the action 
thriller: instead of a trained, professional 
secret agent, Ludlum used Everyman, the 
innocent bystander, as his hero who sud- 
denly finds himself caught in a sinister, in- 
ternational conspiracy, making his terror 
and paranoia palpable. His early thrillers 
remain his most suspenseful, before he 
began to parody himself. 

And so a host of overrated writers - 
whom we won't name - have been firmly 
keptout. Alistair MacLean, Irving Wallace, 
Arthur Hailey and even Chase seem dated 
today: at the time | was reading them | 
used to reread my favourites among their 
work but today | find | can’t read them, 
while writers like James M Cain and 
Raymond Chandler - whose books came 
decades earlier than these writers - still 
seem fresh, relevant, entertaining. Any 
decent thriller can be read once but the 
great thriller is the one that can be revis- 
ited: the second reading is even better 


people with freshly imagined, powerful 
details. After the Arkady Renko trilogy, 
Smith’s best book is his latest Rose, an 
entrancing period mystery that’s also a 
compelling love story. What Smith did 
for Russia in Gorky Park he does here 
for Victorian England: accurately recre- 
ating a bygone time and place with 
vivid, nuanced details. 

Martin Smith is half Native Ameri- 
can and this gave him his unusual, in- 
triguing subject matter for the one novel 
of his which flopped. Though critically 
acclaimed, Stallion’s Gate featuring a Na- 
tive American hero and set against the 
backdrop of Los Alamos and the making 
of the atom bomb, became the least read 
of Smith’s books. After years of writing 
under pseudonyms, Smith wrote 
Nightwing, a taut, terrifying horror novel 
about rabid vampire bats under his own 
name. Martin Cruz Smith is easily Ameri- 
ca’s most inventive thriller writer and yet 
has largely gone unsung. 


A 


than the first because this time you are pre- 
pared for it. “Though the pleasure is just 
as great the second time,” observed 
Anatole Broyard, “it’s more of a conscious 
pleasure than a blind surrender. You're 
more alert to what is happening.” 

While Postmodernism has collapsed 
hierarchies like high-brow and low-brow 
(there are now only texts and no one text 
is privileged over another because each 
text enables the reader in its own way) 
there is no getting away from the fact that 
popular fiction cannot do what pulp can 
and pulp cannot do what literature can. 
Though inter-textual books like Umberto 
Eco’s The Name of the Rose, Paul Auster’s 
The New York Trilogy and Arthuro Perez 
Reverte’s The Club Dumas succeed bril- 
liantly in playfullyand entertainingly mix- 
ing the three together. 

The thrillers recommended here have 
been chosen for their individual greatness 
while the books in each genre (as good as 
they are) are there not because they are 
outstanding but because they best repre- 
sent a particular genre, a particular writer, 
forcing us to leave out scores of terrific 
writers. In genre fiction no single book 
matters as much as the writer. The pleas- 
ure to be had in mystery and detective fic- 
tion, for instance, lies not in a single title 
but in the series featuring a favourite de- 
tective. Some of the writers we would like 
to have included but were unable to are: 
mystery writers Ruth Rendell, Dorothy 
Sayers, Martha Grimes, Rex Stout, Harry 
Kamelman, Lawrence Block, Donald 


WALTER MOSLEY 


IVA. .-; had to 


wait until his late thirties before anyone 
would publish his work. Black male nov- 
elists, they said, just don’t sell. Now his 


Westlake, Elizabeth George, con- 
temporary espionage novelists 
Charles McCarry, Robert Littel, 
noir and hardboiled writers John 
D Macdonald, James Lee Burke, 
James Crumley, Carl Hiasen, 
George V Higgins, thriller writ- 
ers Ross Thomas, Richard 
Condon, Thomas Gifford, and 
horror writers H P Lovecraft, 
Ramsey Campbell, and Clive 
Barker. 

Some of the writers you will 
encounter here are Martin Cruz 
Smith, Ira Levin, and Thomas 
Harris - possibly the three great- 
est thriller writers working today. 
Mystery writers Walter Mosley, 
Tony Hillerman, P D James and 
John Harvey who are doing new 
and exciting things with the 
genre. And then there are the 
one-off books - high-brow thrill- 
ers like The Secret History by 
DonnaTart, Smilla’s Sense of Snow 
by Peter Hoeg and The Name of 
the Rose by Eco - literary writers making a 
sudden foray into pulp and succeeding bril- 
liantly by bringing something fresh to it. 

All these writers have different things 
to offer but in truth they are offering the 
same thing: a good story, told supremely 
well. | owe them. Pulp fiction got me 
hooked on books, gave me an appetite for 
literature, and continues to give me my 
longest standing identity - that of a book 
lover. 


detective stories are among the best loved 
in the world. Sales of his books - more 
than three million in the US alone - were 
bolstered when, during the 1992 presi- 
dential race, Bill Clinton declared Walter 
Mosley his favourite writer and waved 
copies of his books from the steps of the 
campaign plane. Mosley’s mysteries fea- 
turing the jive-talking African American 
investigator, Easy Rawlins, is easily the 
best detective series around. Musical, 
sentimental, wise, intelligent, poor and 
black, Easy made his debut in Devil in a 
Blue Dress. Set in the 1940s in Los Ange- 
les, this taut, moving, finely-honed mys- 
tery was greeted with enthusiasm and 
acclaim as “the most exciting arrival in 
the genre for years”. Four other myster- 
ies followed quickly, of which the latest 
is Yellow Black Dog. What readers and crit- 
ics thrilled to was the way Mosley exam- 
ined issues of race and politics within 
the confines of a good whodunit. In a 
recent movie adaption, Denzel Washing- 
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Maclean is the 
most successful 
novelist ever in 
English. His books 
notably eshew the 
love element; 
when asked about 
this in an inter- 
view, he replied 
briskly: “Sex? No 
time for it. Gets in 
the way of the 
action.” 


THRILLERS 


A Kiss Before 
Dying 


Ira Levin 


(1954) 


The greatest suspense 
book ever written - don’t 
take our word for it, read 
it and experience Levin’s 
jittery, compelling sus- 
pense for yourself in this 
brilliantly plotted classic 
about a diabolical killer 
targeting three rich sisters. 
Incomparably entertaining 
and a must read. 


ener ek ——_ at ——— a —) 


The Godfather 


Mario Puzo 


(1969) 


Well, all we can say is - if 
you are one of the few to 
yet read Puzo’s fabulously 
entertaining thriller, we 


Charles de Gaulle was the 
first to combine meticu- 
lous research with sus- 
pense and action. From 
history we know how it 
ends, and yet Forsyth bril- 
liantly sustains our inter- 
est. Readers discovering it 
today will find it as excit- 
ing and gripping as the day 
it was written. 


ten. Levin has a genius for 
suspense and for making 
the unbelievable only all 
too plausible as in this in- 
geniously plotted gothic 
horror novel about a preg- 
nant woman who is con- 
vinced her neighbours are 
modern day witches plot- 
ting against her. It’s a mas- 


envy you. We who have 
read and re-read it would 
give a lot to be ab}: io meet 
the unforgettable mem- 
bers of the Corleone fam- 
ily for the first time and 
surrender ourselves to the 
thrilling mechanisations of 
Puzo’s storytelling. Buy it, 
borrow it, steal it - but 
read it. 


The Day of the 
Jackal 


Frederick Forsyth 


(1971) 


Forsyth’s thriller about a 


the Jackal) hired to kill 


ton played Easy Rawlins. Through Easy’s 
eyes we see America’s shifting attitude to 
the African Americans over a decade: the 
racism, the condescension, the hatred and 
lying but also a slowly emerging tolerance 
and even acceptance. Easy has seen so 
much hypocrisy, deceit, lies and double- 
talk in white folks he can’t trust them 
anymore. The books repeatedly show how 
a few powerful white men have been ma- 
nipulating poor, uneducated blacks to do 
their dirty work for them. But Mosley 
doesn’t leave it at that - with the white man 
alone taking the rap. He shows you, with- 
out sacrificing a good mystery, how com- 
plex race issues have become in America. 
Like all the smoky, moody references to 
jazz, blues and gospel music that form the 
backdrop to his books, Mosley’s style has 
an intricate, poetic and highly charged 
rhythm to it. Blistering dialogue accom- 
panied by scenes that really pack an emo- 
tional wallop. His books form what 
Mosley calls “emotional histories of the 
heart and soul of black America”. 
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Rosemary’s Baby 


Ira Levin 


(1967) 


lone assassin (codenamed Arguably the greatest sus- 
pense-horror novel writ- 
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terpiece that gets better 
with every reading. 


The Name of the 
Rose 


Umberto Eco 


(1980) 


Eco’s epic medieval mys- 
tery is playful, erudite, in- 
ventive, prodigious and - 
most of all - great fun. A 
Sherlock Holmes-like 
Franciscan monk is sent to 
investigate strange goings- 
on in a remote monastery. 
Monks are being murdered 
because they love a certain 
forbidden book (hidden 
away in a secret library) a 


TOMY HILLERMAN 
The eerily beauti- 


ful novels of Tony Hillerman are special 
for the way they blend mystery, Native 
American tribal lore and mysticism. At the 
time Hillerman began writing his myster- 
ies featuring Lieutenant Joe Leaphorn and 


little too much. A publish- 
ing landmark anda literary 
feat - Eco’s medieval who- 
dunit collapses the gap be- 
tween the low-brow and 
high-brow by entertain- 
ingly jostling them 
together. 


a 


The Andromeda 
Strain 


Michael Crichton 


(1969) 


Crichton’s matter of fact, 
documentary style makes 
for unrelenting suspense in 
this hi-tech drama about 
four scientists racing 
against time to find an an- 
tidote to a deadly virus. Its 


fascination lies in Crichton 
not compromising on 
complex scientific details, 
offering us the intellectual 
thrill of following it for 
ourselves. His other mas- 
terpiece is Congo. Though 
Crichton himself was 
never able to repeat this 
feat again: his later books, 
with tailor-made plots for 
Hollywood, were huge 
let-downs. 


Gorky Park 


Martin Cruz Smith 


(1981) 


In this richly textured 
thriller, Smith reinvented 
the genre by combining es- 
pionage, romance and sus- 
pense and setting the ac- 
tion in a brand new locale 
- Soviet Russia. His great- 
est achievement was to 
make this then (1980s) 
unfamiliar setting utterly 
believable by not 
exoticising Russia but in- 
stead using mundane, eve- 
tyday details which gives 


the reader an authentic feel 
of the place, people and 
culture. Smith’s other great 
creation here is his vulner- 
able, brave Moscow detec- 
tive, Arkady Renko, who 
proves to be that rare thing 
- a true hero. Much against 
the wishes of his superiors, 
Renko stubbornly investi- 
gates a triple homicide and 
finds his life changed 
forever. 


TR 


Smilla’s Sense 
of Snow 


Peter Hoeg 


(1993) 


A one of a kind thriller: 


Sergeant Jim Chee of the Navajo (pro- 
nounced Navaho) tribal police, few no- 
ticed him. It was as early as the 1970s, 
when even Native American fiction was 
still struggling to be born and yet here was 
a mystery series authentically presenting 
life on an Indian Reservation. Over the 
years word spread of this unusual mystery 
series and today Hillerman has a cult fol- 
lowing. And the astonishing thing about 
it is that Hillerman was not Native Ameri- 
can himself and yet wrote about them 
unpatronisingly. The setting is the Ameri- 
can Southwest: Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah. A sprawling, beautiful land whose 
enigmatic spirit Hillerman captures evoca- 
tively in his books. The novels are written 
in a taut, spare, graceful style that brings 
alive the eerie, mystical landscape of the 
Arizona desert. Hillerman wrote his first 
mystery in 1970 and it was called The 
Blessing Way. Since then he has written 
several mystries and three of his very best 
are Dance Hall of the Dead, A Thief of Time 


and Coyote Waits. His detectives 
Leaphorn and Chee share an interest- 
ing working relationship: the older 
Leaphorn is surprisingly sceptical, 
while the younger Chee is traditional. 
Leaphorn is proud of his people but is 
impatient with their superstitious ways, 
while Chee is religious and is training 
to be a ‘Haatali’, a Singer of the Bless- 
ing Way. A Healer. A Medicine Man. 
In his spare hours, Chee actually 
moonlights as a Singer of the old ways. 
He does it not for money but to pre- 
serve these Navajo traditions which are 
in danger of being forgotten. Fellow 
mystery writer Robert Parker summed 
Hillerman up best when he said: “Tony 
Hillerman does only what the very best 
writers can do: He gives us a compel- 
ling story, richly detailed, about peo- 
ple that matter to us, in lucid prose, 
and, at the same time, he makes a kind 
of magic which touches us in ways we 
don’t wholly understand.” 
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Memorable reads 


Kamala Das, 
Poet 


f all the books which 
I've read, the one 
which has lingered 
all these years is 
Manon Lescaut by 


Abbe Provost. | 
chanced upon It among the 
books in my Nalapattu 
tharavad (ancestral home). | 
was just 14 then. | still 
remember it. It was full of 
illustrations. There was this 
petite girl... so pretty and so 
vivacious. And there was 
this man who adored her, 
loved her to distraction. But 
she was perfidious... she 
spurned his love. Yet he 
persisted... | think a woman 
should be like her. True, | 
disliked the girl because she 
would not love him. But | 
tell you, a woman should be 
difficult to get. This might 
be a negative reaction. But 
women will never value love 
if it's given without her 
asking for it. The man’s love 
was So intense, bordering 
on agony. | have often 
wished for that sort of love. 
But | know that such love 
exists only in books. 

'm sure Manon Lescaut 
must have influenced a lot 
of others as it did Somerset 
Maugham, who modelled 
his Moon and Sixpence on 
it. There have been other 
books along the lines of 
Manon... like Madam 
Bovary and Anna Karenina. 
But never will there be 
another one like Manon. | 
have lost the book. !’d give 
anything in the world to just 
get a copy of it... just to 
read the book which 
influenced my life so very 
much. 


Beautifully textured, awe- 
some locations, atmos- 
pheric, wise, romantic, 
andwith a heroine unlike 
any you've met before. 
Danish writer Hoeg’s 
Smilla Jasperson shim- 
mers with intelligence. 
She can tell you a thing or 
two about snow, geom- 
etry, solitude and love. 
The plot defies summary 
- it begins with the killing 
of achild in Copenhagen 
and then moves on to big- 
ger and bigger conspira- 
cies, climaxing finally in 
icy Greenland. A wonder- 
ful book and not to be 
missed. 


The Silence of 
the Lambs 


Thomas Harris 


(1988) 


This is as good as a thriller 
can get. Harris writes one 
book in 10 years and 
makes sure each one 
counts. Black Sunday in 
the 1970s, Red Dragon in 
the 1980s and Silence for 
the 1990s. Hannibal 
Lecter, the most memora- 
ble villain in modern fic- 
tion, first makes his ap- 
pearance in Dragon, a ter- 
tific, terrifying book. But 
Silence is his best. This 
brilliant thriller about 
catching a serial killer by 
using the mind of another 
serial killer is razor-sharp, 
suspenseful and horrific. 
One can't wait to see what 
Harris will do next. 


| THESEQUB.TOGORKY PARK | 


Polar Star 


Martin Cruz Smith 


(1989) 


The sequel to Gorky Park 
is possibly the best 
thriller ever written. It is 
not merely Smith’s best 
book but one of the most 
suspenseful, riveting, ro- 
mantic thrillers written, 
period. Post glasnost, 
Arkady Renko returns to 
investigate a murder 
aboard the Polar Star, a 
Russian ship fishing in 
American waters. No 
thriller can match its rich 
characterisation, its sense 
of atmosphere, drama 
and dialogue, and the way 
the plot suspensefully 
unfolds in character rev- 
elation, not action. A 
must read. 


A Gathering of 
Saints 


Robert Lindsey 


(1989) 


Lindsey is the master of 
contemporary true crime 
reporting: this book about 
murder, forgery and deceit 
in the Mormon church is 
endlessly fascinating, ut- 
terly compelling, and won- 
derfully suspenseful. 
Lindsey is not merely 
America’s best reporter but 
one of America’s best writ- 
ers. Try and get a hold of 
his earlier Edgar Allan Poe 
award-winning book, The 


Faicon and the Snowman, 
which is just as thrilling. 


The Secret 
History 


Donna Tart 


(1992) 


The most unusual, poetic, 
literary thriller you'll ever 
read. Four gifted college 
kids from an elite Ameri- 
can college conspire to kill 
one of theirclassmates. Put 
this way it sounds like one 
of those sensational true 
crime stories but Tart’s 
wonderful book is any- 
thing but that: it accurately, 
wittily and powerfully 
evokes college life, the 
bonds of friendship and 
love and the lengths to 
which those haunted by 
beauty will be driven to in 
orderto possess it. If you're 
somebody who usually 
skips thrillers, make this 
the exception. 


Marathon Man 


‘William Goldman 


(1974) 


Marvellously suspenseful, 
offbeat, full of dazzling 
twists and great fun. A 
nerdy Jewish college boy 
from New York city is pit- 
ted against a cunning, 
homicidal Nazi war crimi- 
nal. Goldman’s nervous, 
chatty style makes for a 
tense, humorous, intense 
thriller. 


Kolymsky Heights 


Lionel Davidson 


(1994) 


One of the secret giants of 
thriller fiction for many 
years has been Davidson, 
whose inventiveness and 
intelligence in plotting ex- 
citing, believable adven- 
ture stories is unsurpassed 
by any contemporary 
thriller writer. A sophisti- 


cated Alistair MacLean, 
Davidson outdoes himself 
in this exhilarating thriller 
set in the icy, brutal terrain 
of Northern Siberia. If 
you've been yearning fora 
good, solid adventure 
novel that’s also intelligent 
and complex, this one’s for 
you. 


The Big Picture 


Douglas Kennedy 


(1997) 


The best new thriller of the 
year. It’s suspenseful, thrill- 
ing plot fairly hums along. 
Feeling trapped by the 
monotony ofhis existence, 
the hero, a successful sub- 
urbanite American yuppie, 
walks away from home, 
family and everything dear 
to him and invents a new 
life for himself. But the 
past catches up with him. 
An enthralling, racy read 
that also doubles as a 
shrewd study of contem- 
porary social mores. 


MYSTERY / 
DETECTIVE/ 


CRIME 


Murder on the 
Orient Express 


Agatha Christie 


(1934) 


Christie is the master plot- 
ter and this is one of her 
best. A murderer is on 
board the fabled Orient Ex- 
press, but not to worry, so 
is Hercule Poirot. 


A Thief of Time 


Tony Hillerman 


(1988) 


Unique in mystery fiction, 
Hillerman’s detectives are 
native American tribal po- 
licemen Lieutenant Joe 
Leaphorn and Sgt Jim Chee 
and the setting is the eerie, 
mystical Navajo Reserva- 
tion. And in this, his best 
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mystery about a missing 
anthropologist, Hillerman 
lyrically evokes their cul- 
ture and landscape. 


Devil in a Blue 
Dress 


Walter Mosley 


(1990) 


Mosley’s black detective, 
Easy Rawlins, is the best 
thing that’s happened to 
the genre in decades: for 
the first time we see the 
underbelly of America 
through the eyes of the 
underdog, an African- 
American private eye who 
is compassionate, intelli- 
gent, moral, heroic. 


Original Sin 


PD) James 


(1994) 


James is the new queen of 
the contemporary English 
mystery and like all her 
books this one too bears 
her hallmarks: attention to 
detail, in-depth characteri- 
sation, brilliant plotting 
and a complex examina- 
tion of human motives and 


behaviour. 


Falcon 


Dashiell Hammett 


(1930) 


Private eye Sam Spade and 
his creator Hammet made 
the hard-boiled genre 
popular in this tough, 
hard-bitten mystery.The 
classic movie that gave 
Humphrey Bogart the role 
of a lifetime. 


The Long 
Goodbye 


Raymond Chandler 


(1954) 


Chandler’s best mystery 
gives us a more cynical, 
wiser, older Philip 
Marlowe in a crueller, 
greedier, more corrupt Los 
Angeles. Chandler is the 
poet ofthe detective novel. 


The Chill 


Ross MacDonald 


(1963) 


Hammett invented the 
genre, Chandler polished 
it, MacDonald perfected it 
with his sophisticated, 
morally complex Lew 
Archer mysteries and the 
Chill, which won the cov- 
eted Edgar Allan Poe mys- 
tery award, is one of his 
best. 


The Postman 
Always Rings 
Twice 


James Cain 


(1934) 


A classic gem of economi- 
cal suspense writing, this 
story of lust, greed and 
murder remains as grip- 
ping, disturbing, and erotic 


as the day it turned up ina 
lurid, pulp paperback. 


D Is For 
Deadbeat 


Sue Grafton 


(1984) 


Grafton and Sara Paretsky 
kicked the male domi- 
nated private eye office 
wide open with their fe- 
male sleuth’s Kinsey 
Millhone and V_ I 
Warshawski and their mys- 
teries proved to be just as 
gritty, tough and hard- 
boiled as their male 
counterparts. 


QJIM THOMPSON 


The Killer 
Inside Me 


Jim Thompson 


(1952) 


The master of noir: sleazy, 
amoral, morbid, cynical but 
ever so suspenseful, and in 
this cult underground clas- 
sicThompson has a psycho- 
pathic small town sheriff 
killing and investigating his 
own homicides! 


Memorable reals 


~ 


MY Kamath, 
journalist 


have been more 

influenced by poetry 

than by prose, by, to 

exaggerate a bit, two 

lines from 

Shakespeare than all 
the prose from Christen- 
dom. How often have | been 
silenced from intellectual 
chattering by the sheer 
sensuality, the indescribable 
magic of the muse. 
And yet | cannot deny that 
some books have made a 
deep impact on me. | think 
of the day when | opened 
Kahlil Gibran’s The Prophet 
and could not put it down 
before | completed reading 
it at one golden sitting. 
Then there was a time when 
| raced through Somerset 
Maugham's The Razor's 
Edge and made his hero 
Larry, my hero. There was 
one period in my life when 
as a true devotee of Aldous 
Huxley | gobbled up 
whatever he wrote and two 
books stand out in my 
memory: Eyeless in Gaza 
and Point Counter Point. 
Some time in the 1950s | 
chanced to come across Han 
Su Yin's A Many- 
splendoured Thing and was 
completely lost in its pages. 
There are other books that | 
remember with gratitude 
like Dotoyevsky’s The 
Possessed and The Invisible 
Man by H G Wells, George 
Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion. 
And short stories like O 
Henry's ‘The Gift of the 
Magi’. Given time, | would 
remember a whole shelf of 
books that have inspired 
me, but time flies and 
memory does not endure. 
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Get Shorty 


Elmore Leonard 


(1995) 


Leonard writes such au- 
thentic dialogue, it’s as 
though he were eavesdrop- 
ping near the keyhole of a 
room filled with low-life 
hoods, petty crooks and 
oddball cops. And in this 
send-up of Hollywood he 
mixes up hoods with Hol- 
lywood types and finds out 
they aren't very different. 


American Tabloid 


James Ellroy 


(1995) 


Ellroy’s darkest, most ki- 
netic thriller: America is 
gripped by paranoia and 
everywhere you turn - the 
FBI, the White House, the 
CIA, the Kennedys et al - 
seem to be part of a great 
conspiracy to make the 
world safe for democracy. 


SUSPENSE/ 
SPY/ HORROR 


Ice 


Ed McBain 


(1993) 


McBain’s realistic portrayal 
of police and police work 
made his 87th Precinct 
mysteries the most popu- 
lar police procedurals and 
Ice is one of his very best. 


The First 
Deadly Sin 


Lawrence Sanders 


(1973) 


In the giant metropolis of 
New York, a psychopath 
picks his victims at random 
and Inspector Edward X 
Delaney has only a hand- 
ful of clues to lead him to 
the killer, making this 
book a contemporary clas- 
sic of deduction and police 
procedure. 


Hii SOPHICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


A Philosophical 
Investigation 


Philip Kerr 


(1993) 


One of the most inventive 
thrillers in recent years and 
possibly the most original 
police procedural dreamt- 
up. Set in a _ bleak, 
Orwellian England in the 
hear future, it features an 
intellectual serial killer ob- 
sessed by the writings of 
Ludwig Widginstein, who 
is pursued by a tough, in- 
telligent woman detective 
applying sophisticated, fu- 
turistic state of the art po- 
lice procedural methods to 
capture the killer. 


Tales of the 
Unexpected 


Roald Dahl 


(1990) 


Short story collections are 
notorious for how uneven 
and inconsistent they are - 
here and there a likeable 
story but most leave you 


cold. But Dahl’s short sto- 
ries - suspenseful, macabre, 
darkly funny - are all uni- 
formly good and unfail- 
ingly readable. The finest 
story here, ‘The Landlady’ 
is the eeriest, most sus- 
penseful short story ever 
penned. 


Presumed 
Innocent 


Scott Turow 


(1987) 


Turow, and not John 
Grisham, is the true cham- 
pion of the legal thriller 
and in this his first book, 
he delivered a compelling 
page-turner that was well 
written, had memorable 
characters, and featured a 
great courtroom scene that 
ends with a whodunit de- 
nouement that throws you 
for a six. And all the while 
the suspense just mounts 
and mounts. 


20 
o 


The Boys From 
Brazil 


Ira Levin 


(1976) 
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The master of horror-sus- 
pense turned his genius to 
thriller-writing and came 
up with one of the most 
inventive, suspenseful, 
scary plot in years. It in- 
volves a notorious Nazi 
war criminal, a Jewish 
Nazi hunter, 64 twins all 
over the world who look 
exactly alike, and a grand 
master plan to once again 
establish the Aryan race to 
dominate the world. In- 
triguing? You bet. And 
narrated in the inimitable 
Ira Levin suspense style. 


we, 
A CHARLIE RESHICK MYSTERY 


Off-Minor 


John Harvey 


(1992) 


While McBain is the most 
popular practitioner of 
the police procedural, 
English writer Harvey is 
its unsung master: his In- 
spector Charlie Resnick 
novels are the most con- 
vincing, compassionate 
mysteries around. 


The Ipcress File 


Len Deighton 


(1962) 


Deighton, not Le Carre 
was the first to eschew the 
James Bond-like spy for 
Harry Palmer, a more 
credible, human, intelli- 
gent spy who, like the rest 
of us, leads a normal, 
even humdrum life when 
he’s not on a mission. 
And even when he’s on a 


mission he has a limited 
expense account. 


All Heads Turn 
When The Hunt 
Goes By 


John Farris 


(1977) 


Farris, not Stephen King is 
the maestro of terror and 
in this terrifying, tantalis- 
ing suspense-horror novel 
about voodoo, Farris sur- 
passes himself - guaran- 
teed to keep you nerv- 
ously turning the pages. 
His latest, Sacrifice is just 
as good. 


A Coffin For 
Dimitros 


Eric Ambler 


(1939) 


The most famous and 
possibly the best of Am- 
bler’s many distinguished 
novels, it represents a 
milestone in espionage 
fiction. 


The Human 
Factor 


Graham Greene 


(1992) 


Greene divided his books 
into ‘literature’ and ‘en- 
tertainments but in this 
moving, tragic anti-spy 
novel about an agent 
wanting to speak out 
against his own side, 
Greene combines top- 
flight entertainment with 
his political and religious 
concerns. 


Smiley’s People 


John Le Carre 


(1979) 


The final adventure of 
George Smiley is also his 
finest hour: like all Le 
Carre novels this one too 
is a rich, dense, slow and 
beautiful work. 


ORY 


= PETER 


Ghost Story 


Peter Straub 


(1979) 


Straub, the modern mas- 
ter of horror-fantasy, has 
written a horror story to 
end all horror stories in 
this monumental epic of 
atown slowly being taken 
over by vengeful spirits, 
vampires, werewolves 
and all the things that go 
bump in the night. But 
Straub’s treatment of the 
horror is subtle, beauti- 
fully controlled and un- 
folds like a classy Henry 
James ghost story. 


The Other 


Thomas Tryon 


(1971) 


A humdinger. A whirl- 
pool of oh-my-God hor- 
tor which cunningly 
mixes horror and sus- 
pense. Tryon piles shock 
upon shock on the al- 
ready stunned reader in 
this shuddery tale of two 
evil boy twins hiding un- 
speakable secrets from 
their grown-ups. His Har- 
vest Home is also just as 
creepy-crawly. 


The Haunting of 
Hill House 


Shirley Jackson 


(1959) 


Jackson’s classic haunted 
house thriller continues 
to work today because it 
refuses to say if the 
spooky things in the 
house really happened or 
they were only imagined 
by the characters. Its pro- 
logue is the single great- 
est opening passage in the 
history of horror fiction. 


Emirvi Cing 


Little Angie 


mma Cave 


(1977) 


Eerie, absorbing, dark, origi- 
nal, Cave’s sly shocker puts 
a contemporary spin on the 
gothic horror novel. The 
book is a neat twist on that 
other gothic romantic hor- 
ror classic - Daphne Du 
Maurier’s Rebbeca. [f 
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Memorable reads 


Videsha Pavate, 
model 


was still into Sidney 
Sheldon when a 
friend urged me to 
read Ayn Rand's 
The Fountainhead. | 
looked at its size 
and immediately 
thought ‘Um, | don’t 
think so.’ But | did read 
it and it opened my 
mind to a different 
aspect of life, it made 
me see reality. There 
are materialistic people 
and then there those 
who consider their self- 
worth important. | 
started looking around 
me and realised how 
materialistic | was. | had 
a house and | didn’t 
care what went into the 
tunning of it. The thing 
about this book is, like 
my friend told me, it 
means different things 
to you at different 
stages of your life. | 
first read it when | was 
18. Reading it again, 
later, and | saw things | 
hadn’‘t seen the first 
time. Is it hard to live 
up to the impossible 
idealism Ayn Rand 
propounds? | look at it 
this way. | aim for a 100 
marks when | sit for an 
exam: that way I'll be 
happy if | get 80. If you 
keep your limits high, 
you'll achieve more.” 


Avant-garde fiction 


8 fF ef Ff Gg GF FF he UGC 


Mad and madder 


Here’s a small list of authors that have been so long in the 
avant-garde that they may now qualify for an apres-garde. As 
for that old warhorse of a phrase “the cutting edge”, these 
boys are on the bleeding edge if they’re on any edge at all. 


by Jeet Thayil 


ill Self is an unsuspected joker who will make you laugh by telling 
you the grossest jokes in the book. He’s like the class freak who 
specialises in dead baby jokes and likes the sound of his audience 
going, “Yuck!” Self is also considered one of Britain’s most inter- 
esting authors. Last year, he endeared himself to his audience with 
a heroin controversy. Commissioned by a prestigious London 
newspaper to cover the prime ministerial games, Self wrote a long 
Hunter Thompsonesque piece. In one hugely entertaining section, 
he describes travelling on John Major's jet, stepping into the bath- 
room and snorting two lines of grade one China White. The ex- 
pected happened. English public opinion raised a furore: Drug- 
Addled Scribe Gets High on PM's Plane! Junkie Sniffs Up With 
Major!! Drugs on the PM’s Beat! and so on. The Guardian fired Self 
and made various self-righteous noises, Self retired smiling, hop- 
ing the controversy would help the sales of his next book. Mean- 
while he continues hiscolumn in the British Esquire, as does Leyner 
in the US Esquire. Recommended: Cock & Bull and The Quantity 
Theory of Insanity. The first book is two novelettes together. In Cock 
a woman grows a penis and rapes her husband. In Bull a man 
grows a vagina behind his knee and is seduced by his (male) doctor. 
Good fun, just don’t say Kafka. 


ark Leyner’s only commandment, or the only one he hears in his 
fractured head, is this one: “Do not be boring!” He almost never is. 
His books are glimpses of a bombed-out future peopled by mutant 
yuppies, kamikaze pilots, nihilists and annihilists of every persuasion, 
and everybody is on a steady diet of anabolic steroids and strange 
hormones. In Et tu, Babe a character takes a flight to South America 
because he hears there's fresh dope available, distilled from the jump- 
ing glands of a recently executed criminal. Another character steals a 
vial of the dead Abraham Lincoln’s morning breath, and cops a killer 
high. Leyner is the chief character in all his books. He is half-god and 
half-demon and the emperor-for-life of Team Leyner. The important 
thing with Mr Leyner is to take him as seriously as you would a stand- 
up,comedian. Enjoy: “Hed never shot a woman before. He'd shot 
men, plenty of them. Shot them, bludgeoned them, garroted them, 
drowned them, poisoned them, he’d even pushed some poor slob 
out of a 747 as he crapped in his pants and pleaded for his life. But 
he'd never shot a woman before. No, wait a minute. He had shot a 
woman before. There was that dance therapist in Fort Lauderdale.” 
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illiam T Vollmann: Madly talented, with the emphasis on 
‘mad’. His strange repertorial forays into the experience of 
being human has unearthed material that belongs in a mu- 
seum of manners. Vollmann is as much anthropologist as 
writer. He examines people with the dispassionate curiosity 
of god. And among his books The Rainbow Stories and Whores 
for Gloria are as good as this kind of writing gets. Try to get 
past the merely titillational, though that also has its place. 
Vollmann is a prodigious author who started early on the 
subhuman paths of prostitutes, junkies, hustlers, pimps and 
conmen. | remember a picture of Vollmann, sitting on a 
single bed in a cheap hotel in New York City. On the floor 
are piles of manuscripts, medication, empties, ashtrays. 
Vollmann reclines with a yellow legal pad on his lap squint- 
ing into space taking dictation as the creature beside him 
pours out her heart. And how exotic Vollmann’‘s companion 
is! She is about six-three, made up to the gills, her hair teased 
into a huge beehive, muscular calves encased in sheer nylons. 
She is a transvestite, probably, and she seems to be enjoying 
herself hugely. “All this guy wants is to hear me tell stories,” 


she must be telling herself. “It don’t get better, girl.” 


enis Johnson is the author 
of two collections of poetry 
and four novels. Like some 
of the others on this list he 
also does some mainstream 
journalism, especially, out- 
standing travel writing from 
places such as Afghanisthan. 
In one report he docu- 
mented the destruction of 
Kabul zoo by the Yaliban. It 
is the only report of horror | 
have ever read where poetry 
and holocaust come to- 
gether in a potent and un- 
holy new mix. Ilis best book is the col- 
lection of short stories Jesus’ Son. In this 
collection an unnamed narrator travels 
about America’s desolate landscape grap- 
pling with heroin addiction. The voice is 
cold and impersonal, a critic would say 
“insensitive”. | would say it is a voice that 
uses cool as a mask with which to say the 
unsayable. There are whole passages that 
seem like notes taken during a bad hal- 
lucination, or pointers to the subcon- 
scious gOne rampant. And throughout 
the prose there are lines that shine like 
the midnight sun: “Sometimes what I 
wouldn't give to have us sitting in a bar 


again at 9 am telling lies to 
one another, far from God.” 
Read that sentence again. 
Hear the nostalgia in the be- 
ginning, that image of Denis 
and his friends sitting in a bar 
at dawn, then hear the 
affection behind the lies 
friends tell each other, and fi- 
nally those last three stunning 
words, which lift the entire 
sentence, subclauses and all, 
into the realm of the vision- 
ary angels. Listen: “And then 
came one of those moments. 
| remember living through one when | 
was 18 and spending the afternoon in 
bed with my first wife, before we were 
married. Our naked bodies started 
glowing, and the air turned such a strange 
colour | thought my life must be leaving 
me, and with every young fibre and cell | 
wanted to hold on to it for another 
breath. A clattering sound was tearing up 
my head as | staggered upright and 
opened the dooron a vision | will never 
see again: Where are my women now, 
with their sweet wet words and ways, and 
the miraculous balls of hail popping in a 
green translucence in the yards?” 


ennis Cooper is the second of the two Dennises who between them encompass 
much of the avant edge of cult writing. His books of short stories Wrong would give 
even Genet the heebie-jeebies. Cooper is as much the unnatural son of Genet as he 
is of the Marquis de Sade and William Burroughs. In some of the stories in Wrong 
the narrator is a homosexual serial killer, who describes his work in clinical and 
loving detail. These are not stories for the weak-hearted. But you read them with a 
sense of doomed inevitability. If Dennis Cooper did not exist, somebody would 
have had to invent him. This much you can be sure of: you won't see his byline in 
Vanity Fair and thank the lord of small mercies for that. [R 
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WENORABLE 
READS 


Feroz, Ahett 
theatre personality 


f alt the books 
I've read, the 
one that influe- 
nced me the 
most in terms of 
my work was 
Empty Spaces by Peter 
Brooks. | first read it in 
1982 and it is really a 
series of lectures and is 
considered one of the | 
finest writing on 
theatre. | go back to 
the book time and 
again, and each time | 
gain a greater insight 
into the grammar of 
theatre. I’ve not been 
formally trained in 
theatre and being an 
instinctive actor can 
only carry you through 
the initial couple of 
years. It's the books 
that you read which 
inspire you to better 
yourself. There are 
many books that cover 
the theory of theatre 
which leave you 
enthralled with the 
greatness of the man 
who wrote it. But it 
should translate into 
the physical realities. 
There are two fan- 
guages of theatre - the 
language of the script 
and the language 
created on stage - how 
the director (me) uses 
the space, the lights, the 
actors. And how the 
whole thing is commu- 
nicated to the audience. 
Peter Brooks’ is an 
incisive book - those few 
simple, but powerful, 
pages are a mine full of 
information. 


elvis 


Science Fiction 


ity light-years trom home 


Interstellar travel, conquest of space, atomic weaponry 
and now cyberpunk 


by Mukul Sharma 


CIENCE FICTION, THAT CLASS OF PROSE NARRA- 
tive which extrapolates from current sci- 
ence and technology in order to depict 
imaginary changes in the human envi- 
ronment, got a swift kick in the pants in 
August 1945. 

The reality of the two atom bombs 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki knocked 
the stuffing out of pre-World War II pulp 
science fiction which tended to be either 
of the Utopian sword-and-sorcery magi- 
cal type or nuts-and-bolts robotic space 
operas - the so-called Golden Age of sci- 
ence fiction. The holocaust shattered the 
myth that science was some sort of tech- 
nological saviour and people saw for the 
first time that it could also be an enemy 
of humanity. Although scientific devel- 
opments and their possible conse- 
quences had been reflected earlier in fic- 
tional form by motifs such as interstel- 
lar travel, machine intelligence, conquest 


Arthur C Clarke: made sci-fi an acceptable literary genre 


of space and atomic weaponry, SF writ- 
ers from the 1950s onwards finally got 
their act together and started treating 
such elements as often ancillary to an en- 
quiry into the nature of human beings 
and their behaviour. 

This was the time when the emphasis 
shifted more toward literary, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological preoccupations 
(with some loss, however, of scientific 
content) and writers slowly began mov- 
ing away from hard-metal SF to encom- 
pass the “softer” sciences with their dif- 
ferent world views than the natural sci- 
ences. This was also the period which 
saw people like Isaac Asimov turn to full 
time writing, publishing his first SF 
novel, Pebble in the Sky (1950) and the 
famous The Foundation Trilogy (1951- 
53); Arthur C Clarke wrote Childhood's 
End and The Sentinel in 1953 which were 
later to become the basis for the film 


J G Ballard: at the forefront of the 1960s’ 
‘new wave’ 
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2001: A Space Odyssey; Ray Bradbury 
penned Fahrenheit 451, a scathing look 
at a future society where books are 
banned; and Robert Heinlein came out 
with The Green Hills of Earth dealing with 
future histories. 

But if the 1950s resulted in some deep 
soul searching and managed to make sci- 
ence fiction an almost acceptable liter- 
ary genre, the 1960s did a thorough re- 
vamp job on SF with far reaching impli- 
cations and for the first time a rebellion 
against the accepted idioms of the cat- 


egory began to take shape. It was, in fact, 
part of the larger social revolution of the 
‘Age of Aquarius’ with its Beatles, hip- 
pies, acid rock, Vietnam, the Kennedy 
and King assassinations and, of course, 
the advent of true space travel with the 
moon landing, which had been for so 
many centuries one of the stock-in-trade 
of all SF writing. 

Basically seven names dominated the 
“New Wave’ as it came to be called: three 
British - Brian Aldiss, J G Ballard and 
Michael Moorcock; three American - 


The Seminal Three 


Isaac Asimov 

The granddaddy (along with Arthur 
C Clarke) of science fiction. Maybe not 
into experimental, speculative or avant- 
garde SF, Russian born Asimov never- 
theless demonstrated his stunning stay- 
ing power by spanning a fantastic career 
as a writer beginning in 1939, winning 
the Nebula and Hugo Awards (the two 
“Nobel Prizes” given in SF writing) sev- 
eral times over — culminating finally in 
receiving the Grandmaster Nebula 
Award for lifetime achievement in 1986 
— till, at the time of his death in 1992 
he had authored approximately 400 
books. 

Asimov is remembered for his Three 
Laws of Robotics that he formulated and 
which are increasingly considered to be 
relevant to the future of automated in- 
telligent systems. 


Stanislaw Lem 

“Linked together in the struggle 
against an implacable universe, flesh 
and metal, man and tool have somehow 
merged. The result is more terrifying 
than reassuring” is what The New York 
Times Review of Books said of lem’s Tales 
of Pirx the Pilot, but the comment can 
hold for many of his works. Lem’s vi- 
sions of possible realities which are not 


to be understood, and brilliant 
uneasying tour de forces of dazzling py- 
rotechnics creates a sense of wonder as 
authentic as the great final vision H G 
Wells's The Time Machine. 

Polish writer Lem who has written 
over 30 books, may not be a household 
name amongst lay SF buffs but he is re- 
garded by the cognoscenti to be one of 
the greatest science fiction writers of this 
century. Solaris, which was made into a 
film by Tarkovski is considered to be on 
par with 2001: A Space Odyssey. 


Harlan Ellison 

The original bad boy of the genre be- 
fore the advent of cyberpunk. lis mas- 
sive anthology Dangerous Visions pub- 
lished in 1967 established him as not 
only a new voice but a new mindset that 
reflected tormenting social realities of 
the day. In quick succession he won 
three Nebula Awards for best short story 
in 1965 and 1977 ( ‘Repent Harlequin!’ 
*Said the Ticktockman’ and ‘Jeffty Is- 
Five’) and best novella in 1969 (‘A Boy 
and His Dog’). 

Ellison’s unique place in science fic- 
tion history is not going to be quickly 
forgotten by future archivists because he 
almost alone single-handedly wrested 
the respect of critics who had always re- 
garded the genre as “light” fiction. 
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Memorable reads 


Gary Lawyer, | 
singer, songwriter 


have always been a 
heavy reader, but | 
prefer informative 
reading: Time maga- 
zine for instance. 
But years ago | read 
James Mitchner’s Hawaii 
and it left a tremendous 
imprint on me. | was 
young and impression- 
able and the way he 
wrote about the forma- 
tion of the Hawaiian 
islands and how people 
first inhabited it, and the 
coming of the missionar- 
ies... | hadn't travelled at 
all then and | was 
obsessed with going to 
Hawaii. (1 still haven’t.) 
At school | was lucky 
enough to study 
Mathew Arnold's Sohrab 
and Rustom which | still 
consider a brilliant piece 
of literature. The legend 
was so beautifully and 
poetically told - | knew it 
all by heart. 
But the one book that 
moved me the most was 
Bury my Heart at 
Wounded Knee which is 
a true account of the 
history of the Native 
American people. It’s got 
quotes from the Indians, 
the generals - such 
dramatic true life stories. 
It's a saga filled with 
pathos. It’s the single- 
most moving piece of 
history I've read, it gives 
you such an insight into 
human nature. It was 
the influence behind my 
last album Arrows in the 
Oust which is all about 


the American Indians. 


Samuel Delany, Thomas Disch and Roger 
Zelazny; and one Polish - Stanislaw Lem. 
So what was so different about their par- 
ticular brand of SF? Firstly, the style, 
form and presentation was drastically al- 
tered iln order to stay abreast with de- 
velopments in mainstream literature 
and, secondly, new ideas of the intro- 
spective mind and immediate problems 
of environment and ecology were ex- 
ploited for fresh themes. In effect, the 
movement produced writers who re- 
flected the pragmatic mood of the day, 
and who used contemporaneous imagery 
and sophisticated writing techniques 
with characters that meshed with the 
then current society. Writers like Norman 
Spinrad, Philip Dick, Ursula le Guin and 
Harlan Ellison who in 1967 published a 
mammoth anthology called Dangerous 
Visions which by now has acquired the 
status of the New Wave bible. 

However, even though the new writ- 
ing was long overdue, it had an in-built 
self destruct feature that is common to 
all rebellion - namely, overkill. The at- 
tempt to be different became so demand- 
ing that the effort soon began to show. 
Excellent writers notwithstanding, ob- 
scurantism in form and theme started be- 
coming rampant with the use of ‘experi- 


Must-Reads 


mental’ presentation, elliptical story tell- 
ing where the burden of maintaining. 
continuity was passed from the author 
to the reader, and avant-gardeism for its 
own sake. The net fall out by the mid- 
1980s was audience alienation. 

Whichis probably why this period saw 
the birth of the newest sub-genre of sci- 
ence fiction - cyberpunk - with the pub- 
lication of William Gibson’s multi-award 
winning novel, Neuromancer in 1982. The 
book was unlike any other science fic- 
tion of the time. It introduced the con- 
cept of information technology being ac- 
cessible to everybody, even punks and 
street gangs. In Gibson’s visionary world, 
huge multi-national corporations battle 
each other, and hold more power and 
wealth than world governments. 

It is too early to tell whether 
cyberpunk will last but some other 
names that have been leaving their mark 
during the past decade probably will. 
These include Orson Scott Card, Greg 
Bear and Kate Wilhelm. The other inter- 
esting thing to note is that SF seems to 
have been finally fully accepted into 
mainstream literature with people like 
Michael Crichton, Ira Levin, Robin Cook 
and Margaret Atwood quite consistently 
churning out bestsellers. [§ 


oe Renee 


= Left Hand of Dark- 
ness, 

by Ursula le Guin. 
Questions gender identity 
and sex roles. 


= Dune, 

by Frank Herbert. 
Contains serious ideas 
about ecology and 
religion in outer space. 


© Trillion Year Spree, 
by Brian Aldiss. One of 
the best histories of 
science fiction. 


= Do Androids Dream 
of Electric Sheep?, 

by Phitip K Dick. Deals 
with the subjectivity of 
reality. 

= Camp Concentration, 
by Thomas Disch. One of 
the most important new 
wave novels. 

® Neuromancer, 

by William Gibson. About 
the role of computers 
and hackers in the future. 


DO-ANDROIDS 

DREAM OF 
WEfectric 
WrsHEEP> 


AR 7s @ 1, Robot, 
ASE C Vo by Isaac Asimov. The 
Three Laws of 

~ Robotics were first 


laid out here. 


®& Expedition to 
Earth, 

by Arthur C Clarke. 
Contains the story 
‘The Sentinel’, the 
basis of the film 
2001: A Space 
Odyssey. 

® Fahrenheit 451, 
by Ray Bradbury. 
Made into another 
classic film by 
Francois Truffaut. 


& The Invincible, by 
Stanislaw Lem. About 
a vision of a possible 
reality which is not to 
be understood. 

® The Drowned 
World, 

by J G Ballard. SF with 
an unusual theme of 
disaster. 


PHILIP K, DICK 
Tyrmeccoun os Rage Beare 
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ction Plan 


A strong body. An active life. And NIC’s Personal Accident Policy to get you 
back on your feet if the unforeseen happens. 


At a nominal premium protect yourself and your family members between 5 and 70 years under 
Personal Accident (PA) and 10 to 70 years under Janata Personal Accident (JPA) against 
unforeseen mishaps. 

In special cases our PA cover extends upto 80 years. 

Our policy has an option to cover death or physical disablement. 

A Persona! Accident Policy and a Janata Personal Accident Policy from National Insurance. 
Your complete Action Plan. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
POtktl¢ Y 


Insure Your Happiness 


For further enquiries and details contact your nearest 


NV N ATI ON AL IN Ss UR AN CE National Insurance Office. 


COMPANY LIMITED 
(A Subsidiary of General Insurance Corporation of India) 


em 


Ezra Pound (left) and T S Eli 


Poetry 


Beat, Dead Beat, Os Beat 


Turning our world upside down 


by Adil Jussawalla 


F YOU WERE LOOKING FOR POETRY IN THE BOOK- 
shops of London at the end of 1958, sev- 
eral books would have stood out. Either 
because of what people were saying about 
them at that time or because you fancied 
them. Among the ones | bought were Roy 
Campell’s translations of the poems of St 
John of the Cross, Louise Varese’s transla- 
tion of Rimbaud’s Illuminations, the Col- 
lected Poems of Marianne Moore, A Begin- 
ning by Dom Moraes, and New Lines, an 
anthology of British poems edited by 
Robert Conquest. | still have the books, 
except for the last. 

Yet it is the last 
which most 
clearly defines the 
climate of poetry 
I landed in when 
I reached London. 
The anthology 
was touted as be- 
ing important, a 
representative se- 
lection of poets of 
“The Movement”. 
The poets them- 
selves 


were 


: initiated a revolution in the 1920s 


Kingsley Amis, Robert Conquest, Donald 
Davie, D J Enright, Thom Gunn, John 
Holloway, Elizabeth Jennings, Philip 
Larkin and John Wain. An earlier essay on 
The Movement indicates that its poets were 
“bored by the despair of the 1940s, not 
much interested in suffering and impatient 
of poetic sensibility.” 

A few of the original Movement poets, 
notably Thom Gunn and Philip Larkin, 
went on to write poetry which was at least 
a little more concerned with suffering than 
they originally wanted it to be. The move- 
ment itself, like all movements, didn’t go 
on. Yet, not uncuriously, one of its tenets, 
an impatience with poetic sensibility, con- 
tinues to mark the sensibilities of many 
poets writing today. It’s not just a British 
thing, nor necessarily a bad thing. 

So the Pakistani Zulfikar Ghose, influ- 
enced by The Movement and impatient of 
poetic sensibility, produces a fine first 
book, The Loss of India (1964). The Indian 
Dom Moraes (Indian at that time, that is), 
distancing himself from The Movement, 
and very much a believer in poetic sensi- 
bility, writes an equally fine book A Begin- 
ning (1957). Nationality has very little to 
do with the kind of po- 
etry you write, though 
the nation you live in 
generally affects its con- 
tent. Generally, not al- 
ways, the exceptions are 
irrelevant here. 

So India gradually 
changed the content of 
Moraes’ poetry after he 
arrived here in 1974. 
America changed the 
content of Gunn’s and 
Ghose’s poetry after 
Gunn settled there in 
1961 and Ghose in 
1969. For these poets, 
Britain and The Move- 
ment got left behind. But 
America wasn’t going to 
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leave Britain behind, nor leave 
it alone. In the early 1960s ex- 
traordinary things began to hap- 
pen. 

“Beat” poetry, chiefly exem- 
plified by Allen Ginsberg’s Howl, 
published in San Francisco in 
1956 began spilling over from 
America into Britain. Moraes has 
frequently recalled his hilarious 
encounter with Ginsberg at Ox- 
ford. | only recall the British beat 
poet Michael Horowitz spitting 
out orange pips as he read from 
his work. Naturally, | don’t remember a 
word he said. It was a time for sound po- 
etry, which consisted of grunts, hisses and 
screams, anything the mouth could pro- 
duce but words, a time for concrete poetry, 
in which the one word ‘pear’ would have 
to be shaped like a pear, for jazz poetry 
where poets jammed with jazz musicians 
and it was time for A Alvarez. 

Alvarez was a British critic who didn’t 
particularly care for British poetry. The in- 
troduction to an anthology he edited The 
New Poetry, published in 1962, clearly said 
so. Meant to be an anthology of the best 
British poetry of that time, he included two 
American poets, Robert Lowell and John 
Berryman on the grounds that they were 
superior to British poets because they went 
beyond “the gentility principle”, some- 
thing he felt British poets had slipped back 


Sylvia Plath: her confessional poetry made 
no headway in Britain 
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Allen Ginsberg: Beat poet 


into after the failure of the American “revo- 
lution” in poetry initiated by Ezra Pound 
and TS Eliot in the 1920s. So while the 
Beats were tunneling into the British po- 
etry scene underground, Alvarez landed 
three American heavyweights on the Brit- 
ish establishment itself. It was a pincer 
movement which, despite the suicide of 
American Sylvia Plath in 1963 and her 
posthumous fame (chiefly stage-managed 
by Alvarez), and despite a fantastic read- 
ing by American and British beat poets at 
London’s Albert Hall in 1966, made little 
impact. Except ona few ofus. Confessional 
poetry, as in the work of Plath and Lowell, 
never really made headway in Britain, 
though Alvarez kept promoting it 
strenuously. 

But something else Alvarez was con- 
cerned with promoting had a more lasting 
effect. That was translations of East Euro- 
pean and Central European poetry. As the 
general editor of Penguin’s Modern Euro- 
pean Poets series, Alvarez got us reading 
the works of poets like Zbignew Herbert 
(Polish), Miroslav Holub (Czech) and 
Vasco Popa (Yugoslav). 

At around the same time (the mid- 
1960s) Penguin launched its new writing 
series beginning with Italian Writing Today. 
So it was that we got to read the poetry of 
Pasolini, Vittorio Serini and Mario Luzi, 
and as the series progressed into other 
lands, the poems of Christopher Okigbo 
and Henri Michaux. So, may I remind you, 
is how you got to read the poems of 
Shrikant Verma and Shakti Chattopadhyay 
(in New Writing in India, which | edited). 
Unfamiliar names to the Brits, unfamiliar 
names to us. Has it made any difference? 

When Penguin decided to reprint New 
Writing in India, they wrote to tell me that 
I'd be pleased to know that they'd reprinted 
New Writing in Japan and that copies of the 
book were on their way to India. It turned 
out that they were wrong there too... the 
copies went to Trinidad. 

If we're provincial readers of poetry as 
most of us are, that’s the price we pay for 


Memorable reals 


5 Vandagopal, 
artist, sculptor 


he one book | 
keep reading 
over and over 
again is Emily 
Brontes’ 
Wuthering 
Heights. Once, on an 
invitation to Britain by 
the British Council in the 
early 1980s, | was asked 
to list out the art 
galleries | wished to visit. 
The programme officer 
was surprised when |! 
mentioned the Bronte 
parsonage in my itiner- 
ary. After all, what 
would a sculptor want to 
visit this place for? 
Anyhow, | was adamant. 
The sky was overcast 
when we reached the 
parsonage. The 
scribblings on the walls 
of the house, done by 
the sisters as children, 
have been preserved for 
posterity. Outside, on the 
moors, the wind howls 
and you can almost 
picture Heathcliff and 
Cathy walking hand in 
hand. Way above, after a 
long walk, one comes 
across an abandoned 
shepherd's cottage called 
‘Top Witness’ - widely 
regarded as the inspira- 
tion for Wuthering 
Heights. 
The book is all-consum- 
ing and one is struck by 
Emily's passion for life in 
spite of the fact that she 
lived such a cloistered 
existence in the parson- 
age. No novel touches 
me as much as this. It’s 
an all-time favourite. 


Recommended 
reading: 


® The Poetry of Survival, 
edited by Daniel 
Weissbott. 

A comprehensive 


Am I saying that the ex- 
citement of the 1960s, 
when readers of my genera- 
tion first came upon a size- 
able body of “world po- 
etry”, has gone? Not at all. 
Speaking for myself |} still 
read whatever of that poetry 
I can get hold of in English 
translation. Right now I’m 
treading the umpteenth 
translation of Faiz - Naomi 
Lazard’s. But | know my 
limits, as I suppose all read- 
ers do. In time you stick to 
the old favourites, the po- 
ets you read in your youth, 
happy that you backed the 
tight horses. People much 
younger that you have 
taken to those poets now: 
poets like Adiga, Berryman, 
Brathwaite, Herbert, Holub, 
Logue, Ramanujan and 
Walcott. 

Forster described the 
poet Cavafy as a person 
who “stood at an odd an- 


John Wain and Kingsley Amis (top): poets of “The Movement” 


gle to the universe”. Walcott 
reading poetry from many different lands: has been described as someone who was 
it turns the world upside down, it confuses “always to one side of the current excite- 
us. You find that there are fine poets writ- ment”. Those are good positions to hold 
ing in Cracow, not only in Cochin. Any- on to when dealing with the poetry of the 
way, most of the anthologies in the Pen- world. 

guin New Writing series were pulped and Besides, what about the poetry being 
as far as | know the modern European Po-_ written here? ! can assure you there are ex- 
ets series was scrapped a long time ago. 


collection of post-War 
poetry from Central and 
Eastern Europe. 


® The Faber Book of 
American Poetry, 

edited by Halen Vengler. 
An unorthodox collec- 


tion but put together 
with great authority. 


® Another Republic, 
edited by Mark Strand 
and Charles Simie. 
Fine translations of 
several European poets. 


& The Oxford Companion 
to Twentieth Century 
Poetry in English, 

edited by Ian Hamilton. 
Finally a guide which 
does some justice to 
poetry from Africa, the 
Caribbean and India. 


® Survival Kit - Poems for 
Strange Times, 

edited by Jo Shapcott 
and Matthew Sweeney. 
Sly, up-to-date, 
refreshing. 


citing times ahead. [f 


Zito the Magician 


To amuse His Royal Majesty he will change water into wine. 
Frogs into footmen. Beetles into bailiffs. And make a Minister 
out of a rat. He bows, and daisies grow from his finger-tips. 
And a talking bird sits on his shoulder. 


There. 


Think up something else, demands His Royal Majesty. 
Think up a black star. So he thinks up a black star. 
Think up dry water. So he thinks up dry water. 

Think up a river bound with straw-bands. So he does. 


There. 
Then along comes a student and asks: Think up sine alpha greater than one. 
And Zito grows pale and sad. Terribly sorry. Sine is 
between plus one and minus one. Nothing you can do about that. 
And he leaves the great royal empire, quietly weaves his way 
through the throng of courtiers, to his home in a nutshell. 
Miroslav Holub (Czech) 
Translated by George Theiner 
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Advt. 


"EQUI" 


PAAK DIMA DIN AP PEERLESS INN 


Equinox is the time when the sun 
crosses the Equator making the 
night equal in length to the day. 
Equinox appears only twice a 
year - 2Ist March and 23rd 
September. But now in Calcutta, 
Equinox is an everyday 
phenomenon. 

Come to Peerless Inn - Calcutta 
and move with measured steps in 
the Equinox, the newest 
Discotheque in the City of Joy. 
On 21st March, 1998 Equinox 
opened its door with a big bang 
for Ms. Pooja Bhatt. the noted 
film celebrity, Mr. Rohan Nunes, 
the popular DJ of Copa Cabana, 
Mumbai and other distinguished 
guests and members from the 
press. Ms. Bhatt was _ the 
inaugurator. 

Equinox is well-equipped with the 
blend of powerful acoustics and 
with variety of lights making 
kaleidoscopic effect. It has 
sufficient room for 30 dancing 
couples at a time. Creativity and 
attention to detail are also 
apparent. There is enough sitting 
arrangement on the ground and 
mezzanine floors for those who 
take a break from dancing and 
there is a well-equipped bar to 
quench thirst. 

Meanwhile Equinox has the credit 
of hosting a number of Theme 
parties VIZ. Bandit Nite, 


Hollywood Nite, 20,000 Leagues 
Under The Sea, Beach Party, The 
Autumn Equinox Nite etc. 
Celebrities like Rahul Dravid, 
Javagal Srinath, Meghna Reddy, 
Suman Ranganathan, Sunil 
Shetty. Chunky Pandey, Sharad 
Kapoor. Vikas Bhalla, Silk Route 
and Marc Robinson already paid 
visit to the Equinox on different 
occasions. 
Some people think that most of the 
Discoers are young Romeos, 
Romps and Hoydens. I must say 
that they are having misconception 
and wrong information. Those 
who frequent Equinox include 
many couples above fifty years, 
brothers and sisters. Entry to 
Equinox is restricted to _ its 
members and their guests. Stags 
are not allowed. The Manager and 
other staff of Equinox say that its 
popularity has become a problem 
for them. 
Equinox is very strict on decorum 
and discipline. No lewd gestures 
are tolerated at all. It is not only 
the most sought after disco in 
Calcutta but also a perfect venue 
for music festivals and cultural 
functions for selected people. 
Really, it is an oasis of music 
wrapped in luxury. 
Some people say that Equinox is 
a grotto with nothing grotty in it. 
Chanchal Chakraborty 


PINK LADY - COCKTAIL 


Ingredients 


Gin 25m. 
Egg One 
(only 
white 
portion) 
Fresh Cream 2 teaspoon 
Ice 4 cubes 
Strawberry Syrup | teaspoon 
Cherry 1 piece 
Preparation 


Take 25ml. Gin, pour white 
portion of egg, add 2 
teaspoon fresh cream and | 
teaspoon strawberry — syrup. 
Shake well with 4 cubes of 
Ice. Serve it with a cherry on 
top. 


CALCUTTA - DURGAPUR - MUKUTMONIPUR - PORT BLAIR 
PEERLESS HOSPITALITY, PEERLESS CARE 


Samet 
Lng 


PEERLESS HOTELS LIMITED, 12 J. L. NEHRU ROAD, CALCUTTA 700 013 
PH: 228-0301 (7 Lines), Fax: 228-6650/7883, E-mail: péerinn@giasci 01.Vsni.net.in 


Indian Writing in Bnolish 


“asl meets \\ es! 


Post Rushdie, there are three kinds of Indian writers in 
English: Here, there and both here and there 


by R Raj Rao 


Salman Rushdie: magic realism, his mantra 


N THE FIVE DECADES SINCE INDEPENDENCE, INDIAN 
poetry and Indian fiction in English have al- 
ternated and sometimes co-existed as the 
dominant forms of expression. In a broad 
sense, the 1950s, 1970s and early 1990s were 
clearly the decades of poetry, while the 1950s, 
» 1960s and 1980s unquestionably belong to 
the novel. The 1990s have once again wit- 
nessed a switch of loyalties, with the first half 
swept by poetry, and the second half taken 
over by the novel. 

The poets who began writing in the 1950s 
had an onerous task. They somehow took it 
upon themselves to undo the damage caused 
to English language poetry in India by illus- 
trious, pre-Independence practitioners such as 
Sri Aurobindo, Sarojini Naidu, and to a 
smaller extent, Tagore. And those were only 
the most famous of the lot. If Vinayak Krishna 
Gokak’'s Golden Treasury of Indo-Anglian Poetry 


is to be believed, there were dozens of them 
throughout the 19th and first half of the 20th 
centuries, writing a hopelessly romantic verse, 
modelled on the rhyme schemes and metri- 
cal designs of the Victorians. They displayed a 
complete ignorance of developments in the 
craft of poetry that were slowly taking place 
all over the world. Read with a latter-day eye, 
their poetry appears stilted, although it can- 
not be denied that nightingale Naidu had an 
ear for the music of poetry that is today 
rivalled only by Vikram Seth. 

The leading poets of the 1950s were Nissim 
Ezekiel, Dom Moraes and A K Ramanujan. The 
titles of their first books were really gestures 
that were meant to mark a break from the old 
order. Thus Ezekiel began with A Time to 
Change (1952), and Dom Moraes published 
A Beginning (1957). A year later, P Lal of Cal- 
cutta came out with his Kavita Manifesto, and 
his principal target seemed to be Sarojini 
Naidu and her “mellifluous drivel”. 

How did the poets of the 1950s introduce 
a measure of damage contro/? First of all, they 
got rid of rhyme and meter as the only means 
with which to write a poem. Ezekiel and 
Moraes still used it, but judiciously. Verse eve- 
rywhere was becoming freer, more open, and 
the poets of the 1950s incorporated these 
changes into their work. Poetry was no longer 
perceived as being substantially different from 
other forms of writing in terms of its shape. 
However, a high degree of visual sophistica- 
tion, based on a detailed use of imagery, be- 
came the new yardstick by which to review it. 
Some poets like Ramanujan also realised that 
thyme and meter would never come naturally 
to Indians, who spoke English flatly, with 
minimal or no use of stress and intonation. 
They therefore wrote in an idiom that was no 
different from the everyday conversations they 
carried out with bosses, wives, servants and 
concubines. In this way they took Indian Eng- 
lish poetry from what postcolonial! theorists 
call the ‘imitative’ to the ‘adaptative’ stage. 

Between the mid-1950s and the mid- 
1960s, the major novels written by Indian 
English writers were unfalteringly about the 
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and Dom Moraes 


Indian experience. But 
what is that experi- 
ence? Whatever itis, it 
is multi-layered, cover- 
ing diverse aspects of 
this land known as 
Hindustan. Let us 
quickly survey the 
range of themes tack- 
led by the novelists. In 
R K Narayan’s The 
Guide (1958), it is bo- 
gus spirituality. In 
Khushwant Singh’s Train to Pakistan (1956) 
and Manohar Malgonkar’s A Bend in the Gan- 
ges (1964) it is the holocaust of Partition. In 
Kamala Markandava's Nectar ina Sieve (1954), 
it is the misery of rural India. Markandaya 
managed to produce such a tear-jerker, as she 
went about chronicling the life of an ordinary 
peasant family immersed in poverty, that Nec- 
tar in a Sieve is a sort of Mother India of Indian 
English fiction. Obvious comparisons can also 
be made with Premchand’s Godaan and Pearl 
S Buck’s The Good Earth. In G V Desani‘s All 
About H Hatterr (1948), that precedes all the 
othernovels, it is perhaps all the above themes 
rolled into one, as Hatterr meets his seven 
sages, pretending to be an tIpanishadic seeker. 

The novelists of the early decades 
after Independence saw themselves as adapt- 
ing to local conditions a form that was not 
quite Indian, in order to manufacture a dis- 
tinctly Indian voice. The adaptation itself was 
either at the level of narrative, or at the level 
of subject-matter, or, as was usually the case, 
both. As far as the former is concerned, one 
popular trick was to replace the linear narra- 
tion of the European novel with a circularity 
that resembled our epics and folktales. Sev- 


Three poets: (clockwise from top) Nissim Ezekiel, Arvind Krishna Mehrotra 
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eral novelists, from Raja Rao to G V Desani, 
tried this in varying degrees. Actually, it is 
Raja Rao who is responsible, in a sense, for 
starting the trend in Kanthapura (1938). In 
the preface to this novel, which has become 
as famous as the novel itself, he says: “We 
cannot write like the English. We should 
not.” At the same time: “We cannot write 
only as Indians.” Of such contradictions is 
Indian writing in English made. 

As the 1960s progressed, a set of novelists 
appeared on the scene who were keen on 
breaking free from the essential India. Anita 
Desai is one such novelist, who replaced the 
exploration of politico-spiritual reality with 
an innerexploration of the mind. She can 
therefore be given the credit for launching 
the psychological novel. She also quickly dis- 
pensed with onion-peel like narratives and 
returned to straightforward linearity, as Cry, 
the Peacock (1963), Voices in the City (1965) 
and othernovels show. Then, she made read- 
ers aware, almost for the first time, that the 
tensions of Indian women, an unempowered 
lot, were different from those of men, and 
could only be brought up close by creating 
strong female protagonists. Desai found a 
friendly ally in Arun Joshi whose aesthetics 
were very similar to her own. Joshi wrote lit- 
tle and left early, but all his novels are an 
attempt to study the complexities, even con- 
tradictions, of the human psyche. [le did this 
best in The Foreigner (1968), which studies 
the consciousness of a truly multi-cultural 
man, with no roots, of no fixed address. Sindi 
Oberoi is a forerunner to all the displaced 
heroes of the 1980s and 1990s. 

The 1960s went, the 1970s came, and po- 
etry turned to the forefront once again. One 
particular year in this rebellious decade of 


MEMORABLE 
READS 


wh 
.( Fasudey, 
painter 


ne is, of 

course, J 

Krishna- 

murthy’s 

commenta- 

ries on 
living. He talks 
about human 
problems and says 
you must question 
your actions and 
accept responsibil- 
ity for your actions. 
That stayed in my 
mind. Sartre’s 
existentialism is 
also close to 
Krishnamurthy’s 
thoughts. His 
Being and Noth- 
ingness points out 
how Man is 
unique. My own 
paintings reflect 
what | learned 
from these works. 
Another book is 
Samskara by 
Ananthamurthy. 
He questions 
Brahminism and so 
do |. The central 
concept is about 
Brahminism and 
Hinduism and the 
perception of man. 
Did | find answers 
after reading this 
book? | do not 
want to find 
answers, it would 
mean an end. | 
don’t want an end 
to anything. 


The Monu- 
mental Heresy 
of Salman 
Rushdie: 


MI. Rushdie 


had another 
Ayatollah to 
answer to 
before the 
Ayatollah of 
Iran. tt was the 
lady at the 
helm; Mrs 
Gandhi. The 
Prime Minister 
took strong 
objection to 
being refered to 
as The Widow 
with a capital 
“W" in Mid- 
night’s Children. 
The controver- 
sial novelist 
wrote a quiet 
letter of subtle 
apology to the 
not-so-subtle 
objection raised 
by the lady. 


Shobha De: completely desi and sells well 


hash and hippies - 1976 

- will go down in history 

as the year aphenomenal 
number of books were 
published. The books 
were: Arun Kolatkar’s 
Jejuri (which won the 
Commonwealth Poetry : 
Award), Adil Jussawalla’s 
Missing Person, Gieve 
Patel’s How do You With- 
stand, Body, Jayanta 
Mahapatra’s A Rain of 
Rites, Arvind Krishna 
Mehrotra’s Nine Enclo- 

sures and R 
Parthasarathy’s Rough 
Passage. All of them were 

slim volumes that never- _ 
theless held between 
their covers some of the 
finest poetry that was 
ever written. In addition, 
Oxford University Press 
issued Parthasarathy’s 
Ten Twentieth Century In- : 
dian Poets, an anthology . 
that has still not been 
ousted from its position 

at the top, in spite of the 
other, more politically 
correct anthologies that 
have followed it. No 
wonder Vilas Sarang calls |® 
the year 1976 the annus 
mirabilis of Indian poetry 
in English. 

It is ironic, in a sense, 
that we should have wit- 
nessed such a celebration 
of poetry at a time when 
Indira Gandhi's Emer- 
gency was still on, and 
writers were not free to 
say what they wanted. 
But then this was per- 
haps only the natural 
outcome of a move as re- 
actionary as the Emer- 
gency. Andit wasnot just 
in English that Indian 
poets were writing. They 
were writing, protesting, 
in every conceivable lan- 
guage, if John Oliver Per- 
Ty's opportunistic compi- 
lation, Voices of Emer- 
gency, is anything to 
go by. 

Apart from books, the 
1970s were also a decade 
of world-class literary 
magazines with a soft 


Arundhati Roy: mainly here but managing to get published there 


| 


spot for poetry (Kavi, Chandrabhaga), and of 
small presses that specialised in verse (Clear- 
ing House, Newground). 

At the end of the 1970s, Modernism par- 
tially ended in India. It was stock-taking time, 
and the cultural transactions of the age yielded 
many dividends. The consciousness of the In- 
dian writer in English expanded into a more 
comprehensive subcontinental or South Asian 
consciousness, facilitated by long years of resi- 
dence abroad, as in the case of Salman 
Rushdie, multi-culturalism was at last making 
its presence felt in India: we were stepping into 
the postmodern and the postcolonial age. 

Rushdie’s Midnight's Children appeared in 
1981, won the Booker, and later the Booker 
of Bookers. It defined the shape narrative 
would take for the rest of the century. Rushdie 
made it clear early on that he was allergic to 
realistic fiction, and wouldn't write anything 
except in the fantasy mode. Magic realism be- 
came his mantra, and that of the writers to 
follow. It came to replace the earlier surreal- 
ism that poets like Kolatkar had used with such 
elan. Closely tied to the business of magic re- 
alism was a return to circular narratives - per- 
haps one was impossible without the other. 
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Thus, Amitav Ghosh’s The Circle of Reason, | 
Allan Sealy’s The Trotter Nama and Shashi 
Tharoor’s The Great Indian Novel attempted a 
structure that was similar to what Rushdie had 
accomplished in Midnight's Children. They 
were a throwback to the novels of the past, 
and were in search of that self-same Indian 
voice that had sent Raja Rao in Kanthapura and 
Desai in Hatterr on a treasure hunt. Not all 
the new novelists, however, were after treas- 
ure. Upamanyu Chatterjee was quite content 
with realistic fiction and linear narrative. He 
probably sawthe gold rush of his peers as self- 
conscious. But all his fame squarely rests on 
English, August. Nobody reads his second 
novel, The Last Burden. To that extent, 
Chatterjee is a sort of addition to the list of 
one-book wonders that Indian writing in Eng- 
lish continually showcases. Not too many 
countries in the world could boast of an Arun 
Kolatkar or an R Parthasarathy, who has each 
written exactly one book in 22 years! 

After 1980 and Rushdie, Indian writers in 
English got divided 
into two distinct 
streams. The first 
consisted of those 
who lived and pub- 
lished only here. 
The second con- 
sisted of writers 
who lived and pub- 
lished, either only 
there (in the West), 
or both here and 
there, which in- 
creasingly became 
the norm, Adil 
Jussawalla feels this 
has led to the birth 
of two Indias. Bom- 
bay boy Rohinton 
Mistry 
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perhaps Vikram Chandra, Vikram Seth: both here and there 


~ 


rativ 


stays put in Toronto, Canada, all the time, 
but chances are the business cards of Vikram 
Seth, Vikram Chandra and Amit Chaudhuri 
carry two addresses, a Delhi/Mumbai /Cal- 
cutta address, and a San Francisco/Washing- 
ton DC/London one. Then there are ‘cross- 
breeds’ like Arundhati Roy, who thus far have 
mainly lived here but have at least managed 
to get published there. The writers of the sec- 
ond group are invariably novelists, and what 
most people fail to see is that all the arclights 
of recent years have fallen on this one re- 
stricted segment - Indian English novelists 
who live and publish abroad. All the other 
segments, including Indian English poets and 
playwrights abroad, and most definitely all 
varieties of Indian English writers who live 
in metropolitan or small-town India, have 
continued to languish and suffer from inad- 
equate readership and sales, as compared to, 
say, Marathi, Bengali and Kannada writers. 
They still remain, to use Shantinath Desai’s 
infamous word, ‘marginalised’. Their minus- 
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MS Sathyu, 
film-maker 


Kannada 
novel by 
Rao Bahadur 
called 
Gramayana. 
It’s about a 
village steeped in 
the feudal system 
and set in north 
Karnataka. It’s one 
of the most telling 
novels that set a 
new pattern for 
other Kannada 
novels. It has an epic 
quality about 
it. Here, it’s not 
about one individual 
character 
but about what 
happens to a whole 
community. I’m 
interested in socio- 
political aspects 
rather than the 
personal aspects 
1 of characters. Then 
i there’s the Urdu 
novel Adha Gaon 
| by Massoom Raza 
| Rahi, who is a 
} writer and a rebel. 
It has memories 
i from his child- 
hood, the 
| place where he 
| was born, the 
turmoil and the 
social changes 
taking place. 
These novels 
have all 
influenced me 
| deeply. 


cule print-runs do not, on an average, exceed a 
thousand copies. 

The outstanding exception to this rule is 
Shobha De. De is completely desi, but sells so 
well, and is so universally known, that her pub- 
lisher David Davidar uses her as adip-stick. If I 
remember correctly, he told me when we once 
met in Sri Lanka, that he wished all his pro- 
spective authors would realise before sending 
him a manuscript, that they either had to be 
James Joyce or Shobha De! Nothing in-be- 
tween. However, most Indian English writers 
with intellectual pretensions - or even without 


them - would be too bored to tum out the nov- 


_elistic equivalents of TV soaps. 


In the present decade, the 1990s, Indian 
English poetry showed signs of staging a come- 
back, at least in the first few years. The single 
largest factor responsible for this was the pub- 
lishers themselves. Suddenly it was no longer 
small presses like Writers Workshop, Clearing 
House, Newground or Praxis that were issu- 
ing the slim volumes, but mainstream trade 
publishers such as Rupa, Orient Longman and 
Penguin. A whole lot of younger poets, born 
in the 1950s and 1960s, benefitted from this 


The Guide: R K Narayan’s best-known 
work endorses the view that life is but a 
series of roles that we constantly play. Also 
that Indians will make saints out of ordi- 
nary mortals, no matter what, and thereby 
project their own fantasies onto others. 


A Bend in the Ganges: An ab- 
sorbing work of fiction set during the time of Independ- 
ence. Manohar Malgonkar pooh poohs Gandhi's belief 
that human beings are designed to be non-violent, and 
suggests that rather than allow them to bottle up, our 
violent impulses must be given an outlet. 


=o All About H Hatterr: A dazzling 


W 4,0 novel by G V Desani that sets out to parody 
wa India, in words that contain more energy 
aren than the hydrogen bomb. The puns, coin- 


ages, Indianisms and overall humour estab- 
lish it as an ancestor of Midnight's Children. 
Unfortunately, it was 30 years too early! 


by 


The Foreigner: An early precursor to all the novels 
of ethnic displacement we would be inundated with in 
the 1980s. Sindi Oberoi relentlessly travels from East Af- 
rica to England to America to India in search of his iden- 
tity. He finally discovers it among factory workers in Delhi. 
Arun Joshi is a major novelist. It’s a pity he left early. 


Midnight’s Children: Rushdie’s 
landmark novel ostensibly chronicles the life 
and times of Saleem Sinai, born at the 
stroke of midnight on August 15, 1947. 
However, Rushdie packs so much into the 
novel, ranging from history to sociology to 
psychology to politics, that it emerges as a 
modern day epic, a bible for our times. As 
a postmodern text, Midnight’s Children furnishes ample 
proof of what it means to be inventive and innovative with 
words. A whole lot of new generation authors became 
cult followers of Rushdie and sat at his feet to perform 
feats. 


The Exact Name: Urban, urbane poems about 
the complexity of experience by India’s first poet after 
Independence, Nissim Ezekiel. In this country of ambiva- 
lences, Ezekiel tries to put his finger on things in order to 
feel their shape. 


English, August - An Indian 
Story: What happens when a metro- 
politan Indian is forced to live in a small 
town? He becomes a chronic masturbator. 
He also takes to marijuana. Agastya Sen’s 
saga should dissuade thousands of young- 
sters who sit for the Civil Services exams 
: every year. For the government, it seems, 
takes a “sadistic delight in posting its trainee bureaucrats 
to the remotest parts of the country. And that too, in the 
prime of their youth. However, author Upamanyu 
Chatterjee continues to work for the iAS. 


Jejuri: Arun Kolatkar’s day trip to a rural shrine dedi- 
cated to Khandoba, a first cousin of Lord Shiva. He fan- 
cies himself a latter-day Chaitanya, and comes away ‘par- 
tially converted’ after an exasperating time at the local 
railway station. However, the Marathi cultural establish- 
ment, desperate to maintain its hold over caste, remains 
unconvinced. Bhalchandra Nemade, one of its prominent 
spokespersons, has accused Kolatkar of going to Jejuri as 
if he were going to a Juhu beach cocktail party! 


My Story: It doesn't bother Kamala Das that she 
comes from a ‘respectable’ Nair family, or that she ‘em- 
barrasses’ her husband by vividly describing her encoun- 
ters with all the men who turned her on. She simply lets 
her hair down, lets herself go. But what this autobiogra- 
phy does manage to prove is that women fall in love, 
while men fall in lust. 


The God of Small Things: How 
dare an upper-caste Brahmin woman sleep 
with her Paravan lover, even if he’s 
beefcake. Doesn't his smell put her off? In 
any case, sex in India is hardly about physi- 
«, cal attraction. It’s merely about social mo- 
res. Thus spake Manu. Kudos to Arundhati 
“Roy for saying it on behalf of us all. And 
how! Here is one writer influenced by both Joyce and 
Amul butter jingles. 


Poisoned Bread: An anthology to end all antholo- 
gies. We have a thing or two to learn from the Dalits 
about protest and empowerment. All this while their work 
made it mandatory for us to know Marathi. This book, 
edited by Arjun Dangle, enables us to access their work 
in English. 
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Arun Kolatkar (top), 
Upamanyu Chatterjee: 
one book wonders? 


largesse. Rupa’s Poetry 
Club alone boasted 
over a dozen titles, 
most of them first vol- 
umes. Rupa even 
commissioned 
Makarand Paranjape to edit An Anthology of New Indian 
English Poetry, comprising the work of some 18 poets, 
all born after Independence. Midway, however, some 
thing happened, and without warning, the publishers 
unceremoniously closed their doors to poets. It is not 
difficult to see what happened. The publishers began to 
incur huge losses as the debit side of their balance sheets 
began to exceed the credit side. Their auditors screamed, 
and the bizarre truth at last dawned: poetry simply does 
not sell. 

My own favourite thesis is that it is the novel that 
killed Indian English poetry in the 1990s. The fanfare 
that accompanied every Indian English novel simulta- 
neously published in England, America and India, made 
sure that all attention and lolly was diverted to its pur- 
chase, leaving the poets stranded. A Suitable Boy and The 
God of Small Things are, of course, the supreme exam- 
ples of this. In ho other country or culture have fiction 
and poetry been in such ferocious competition with each 
other, crossing swords over a narrow readership. Pre- 
dictably, fiction was in the end, the victor, poetry, the 
vanquished. 

And drama? It lagged far behind in the rat race. Post- 


Independence India was blessed 
with many Indian English play- 
wrights, but few infrastructural av- 
enues that would enable them to 
see their work in performance. The 
only playwright who has managed 
to circumvent this difficulty is 
Mahesh Dattani. But there are 
other playwrights at least as good 
as Dattani - Gieve Patel, Cyrus 
Mistry, Dina Mehta, Ramu 
Ramanathan - who _ have 
uncomplainingly waited in the 
wings, as theatre mandarins have 
ignored them and gone aboutstag- 
ing Broadway potboilers. 

We live in an age of anthologies. 
As the 20th century wears away, 
we are going to witness the publi- 
cation of newer and newer an- 
thologies of Indian writing in Eng- 
lish. Already there are surprises on 
the cards. Apart from a Picador an- 
thology, being edited by Pankaj 
Mishra, we have one of Indian ho- 
mosexual writing coming from 
Penguin, edited by poet Hoshang 
Merchant. And who would imag- 
ine that Xargal Books, a 
publishing firm in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, would want 
to do an anthology of In- 
dian short stories in He- 
brew translation? An- 
thologies allow literary 
historians to define a lit- 
erary canon. The present 
preoccupation with them 
reflects a need on the part 
of our cultural tzars to 
draw up a map of Indian 
writing in English, and decide who 
is in, who out. But if they are to 
really serve any purpose, the an- 
thologies of the next century will 
have to be specialised ones. Poi- 
soned Bread (an anthology of 
Marathi Dalit literature in transla- 
tion), Eunice de Souza’s recent 
Nine Indian Women Poets and 
Hoshang Merchant's forthcoming 
gay anthology, indicate the direc- 
tion that anthologies will take in 
the future, as they have in the 
West. 

This in itselfis proof that Indian 
writing in English has come of age. 
We have indeed come a long way 
from the time Bhalchandra 
Nemade used to say Indian English 
writers did not know what to make 
of the conversations that took place 
in, say, a hair-cutting sion 
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ome books 
leave us 
free; some 
books 
make us 
free. One 
of them was 
Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World. 
Another impres- 
sive book is Food 
First an excellent 
work finally 
answering the 
problem of word 
hunger and the 
predatory opera- 
tion of multina- 
tional corpora- 
tions. Also, Dark 
Victory by Walden 
Bellow, ts a 
marvellous work 
which exposes the 
nefarious North 
and its corporate 
cannibalism. | 
have recently 
been reading 
John Pilger’s book 
which deals with 
and is named 
Hidden Agendas. | 
am shocked by 
the truth the 
author reveals the 
role of MNCs in 
creating a captive 
mark et. These 
books breathe fire 
and give us food 
for thought about 
the future of 
humanity. 


Joyce 


1. What name did James 
Joyce have in mind for 
the early drafts of the 
novel which went on to 
be called Portrait Of The 
Artist As A Young Man? 
a Dedalus 

b Stephen Hero 

c Stephen Dedalus 


2. Fruits And Vegetables is 
a volume of poetry by 

a Margaret Atwood 

b Maya Angelou 

c Erica Jong 


3. Diving Deep And 
Surfacing and Diving Into 
The Wreck are both works 
of poetry by Adrienne 
Rich. 

a True 

b False 


4. Name the shell- 
shocked soldier in 

Mrs Dalloway. 

a Septimus Warren Smith 
b Major Smith Warren 

c Septimus Smith Warren 


5. In The Name Of The 
Rose and One Hundred 
Years Of Solitude are 
written by Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez. 

a True 

b False 


6. Name four works of 
fiction by D H Lawrence 


Literary Quiz 


Are you every writer's dream? 


How do you know what most people have read? 
How do you know what you’ve read is what needs to be read. 
Find out 


a Sons and Lovers 

b How Green Was My Valley 
c Our Lady Of The Flowers 
d Women In Love 

e Lady Chesterton's Lover 

f The Snake 

g The Rainbow 

h Lady Chatterley’s Lover 


7. Name the mother- 
daughter duos of Indian 
poetry and fiction. 


8. Name the shrine after 
which Arun Kolatkar 
names a collection of 
poems. 

a Alandi 

b Dehu 

c Jejuri 


Chitre 


9. Dilip Chitre’s transla- 
tion of Tukaram was 
published as 

a The Complete Songs And 
Poems Of Sant Tukaram 

b Tuka Mhane 

c Says Tuka 


10. Name Saleem Sinai’s 
grandfather in Midnight's 
Children. 

a Dr Aziz 

b Aziz Kureshi 

c Adam Aziz 


11. Existence On Earth is 
the collection of poems 
of: 

a Octavio Paz 

b Pablo Neruda 

c George Seefaris 


12. Name the writer of 
fiction who created the 
Yoknapatawpha Countee. 
a Graham Greene 

b William Faulkner 

c Somerset Maugham 


Plath 


13. Name Sylvia Plath’s 
only work of fiction. 

a The Bell Jar 

b Sylvia’s Lot 

c The Savage God 


14. Robin Cook wrote: 
a Airport 

b Roots 

c Neither 


15. Name the biographi- 
cal movie made on the 
subject of T S Eliot's life 
with his former wife. 

a Thomas And Beulah 

b Tom And Viv 

c Murder In The Cathedral 


16. Which princely state 
did E M Forster serve in 
India? 

a Ujjain 

b Indore 

c Dewas 
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17. Name the travel writer 
who has written The Kon- 
Tiki Expedition. 

a Paul Theroux 

b VS Naipaul 

c Thor Heyerdahl 


18. Who wrote Ragtime? 
a Evelyn Waugh 

b EL Doctorow 

c Henry Green 


19. Ford Maddox Ford 
wrote: 

a Parade’s End 

b Loving 

c Light In August 


20. Who wrote The Naked 
And The Dead? 

a Sidney Sheldon 

b Norman Cartwright 

c Jack London 

d Norman Mailer 


21. Where and when did 
Ernest Hemingway die? 
a Paris, July 1960 

b Cuba, July 1961 

c Cuba, July 1960 


Orwell 


22. Where would you find 
“Big Brother” and “Dou- 
ble think”? 

a Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World 

b George Orwell's Animal 
Farm 
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c George Orwell's 1984 


23. Which Indian writer 
uses the pen name 
Hashmat for journalistic 
writing? 

a Khushwant Singh 

b Krishna Sobti 

c Gulzar 


24. Which American 
novelist is Anais Nin’s 
Name associated with? 
a Henry Miller 

b Henry James 

c Neither 


25. Where was Willa 
Cather brought up, which 
became the setting for 
most of her writing? 

a Missouri 

b Boston 

c Nebraska 


26. Who first published 
Vikram Seth? 

a Viking 

b Penguin Books 

c Writer's Workshop 


27. Wide Sargasso Sea is 
Jean Rhys’ sequel to 

a Emma 

b Wuthering Heights 

c Jane Eyre 


Wilder 


28. Thornton Wilder 
wrote: 

a On the Road 

b Bridge On The River Kwai 
c The Bridge Of San Luis 
Ray 


29. Shame was written by: 
a Taslima Nasreen 

b Salman Rushdie 

c Neither 


d Both 

30. Lustra, Mauberly and 
Thirty Cantos are the 
works of: 

a W B Yeats 

b Ezra Pound 

c Neither 


31. Mahesh Dattani wrote 
the play: 

a Final Solutions 

b Bravely Fought The Queen 
c The Last Day 

d None of the above 


32. Who wrote Ancient 
Evenings? 

a Norman Mailer 

b Robert Davies 

c Fredrick Forsyth 


33. The Vendor Of Sweets 
is written by: 

a James Fuller 

b Hans Christian Anderson 
c RK Narayan 


34. Who wrote The Girls 
Of Slender Means? 

a Muriel Spark 

b Toni Morrison 

c Nadine Gordimer 


35. Richard Hughes 
authored: 

a Island 

b Facial Justice 

c The Fox In The Attic 

d A High Wind In Jamaica 


36. Rohinton Mistry, 
Himani Banerjee, Suniti 
Namjoshi are Indian born 
writers living in: 

a The United States 

b United Kingdom 

c Canada 


37. Elmer Rice is a 
playwright 


a True 
b False 


38. Missing Person is a 
collection of poems by 
a John Berryman 

b Gieve Patel 

c Adil Jussawalla 


39. The following names 
are associated with the 
Bloomsbury group: 

a Vanessa Bell 

b Clive Bell 

c Virgina Woolf 

d All three 

e None of them 


40. The following are Beat 
poets: 

a George Starbuck 

b James Jones 

c Both 

d Neither 


41. Name F Scott 
Fitzgerald’s wife. 
a Frieda 
b Zelda 


42. Ralph Ellison wrote: 
a Tell It On The Mountain 
b Invisible Man 

c Native Son 


43. Bonjour Tristesse was 
written by: 

a Francois Sagan 

b Carl Sagan 

c Neither 


44. Henderson The Rain 
King and Herzog are titles 
by the same author. 

a True 

b False 


45. Holden Caulfield is 


the celebrated protagonist 
of the novel: 

aA Farewell To Arms 

b Landfall 

c Catcher in the Rye 


46. Who wrote The 
Postman Always Rings 
Twice? 

a Edward Albee 

b James M Cain 

c Erskine Caldwell 


47. Ghashiram 
Kotwal, Tuglaq and 
Naagmandal are plays 
written by Vijay 
Tendulkar. 

a True 

b False 


Irving 


48. John Irving wrote: 
a Catch 22 

b Betsy 

c The World According To 
Garp 


49. William Styron wrote: 
a The Magnificent 
Ambersons 

b Under The Net 

c Sophie's Choice 


50.The Death Of The Heart 
was written by 

a J P Donleavy 

b Elizabeth Bowen 

c Muriel Spark 


Give yourself one point for each correct answer. 


If your score is - 


* 20 and above, you have read what most people have 


read. 


* 30 and above, you have read more. 
* 40 and above, you are nearly a bibliophile. 
* 45 and above, you are every writer’s dream. 


Congratulations. 


Answers to the Literary Quiz 
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Gustasp Irani clicks up a wonderful holiday for himself 


RAVE], HAS NEVER BEEN EASIER. THANKS TO A 

mouse. Through the Internet it is possible to 

chalk out a detailed holiday itinerary; pur- 

chase an airline ticket (some airlines even let 

you select your seat on the aircraft), book 
hotel rooms and sightseeing tours, rent a car and even 
reserve a theatre ticket from the convenience of your 
home. Indeed, the world is shrinking. While the limi- 
tations on domestic credit cards which, apart from 
Nepal, are not valid outside the country, denies Indi- 
ans free access to the global village, the facilities are all 
in place and waiting to be fully tapped. In fact, any 
Indian travelling abroad can get an international credit 
card but may find its effectiveness capped with spend- 
ing limits. 

Credit cards aside, anyone with an internet connec- 
tion may surf the different computer reservation sys- 
tems (CRS) - www. sabre.com, www. expedia.msn.com 
and www. srs-worldhotels.com to name three sites - and 
explore all the options and facilities that are on offer. 
But the truth is, and this despite efforts to make things 
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user-friendly, the sheer volume of information avail- 
able on these sites is mind boggling and unless one 
knows how to sift through the mountains of data, the 
process can be mentally fatiguing. In steps the travel 
agent. And in India he plays an even more significant 
role for he can make CRS work for you even if you do 
not have an international credit card. 

And the service is free. There are no add-ons or 
extra charges. In fact, most CRS are designed for and 
targeted at travel agents; that individuals may use them 
too is secondary. “What we are doing is helping travel 
agents expand the scope of their business beyond air- 
line ticketing. By using our system they are able to pro- 
vide their customers additional services like hotel 
room reservations, car rentals and other travel related 
products,” says Vivek Verma, regional manager of the 
western region of Galileo India. 

According to Verma, the trickle-down benefits to 
the actual traveller is that he no longerhas to rely com- 
pletely on a travel agent to plan his holiday to a desti- 
nation he (the travel agent) has not even visited. With 
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the help of a CRS, he can sit down with the agent and 
design his own holiday - stay in the hotel of his choice 
and budget, take only those tours he is interested in or 
maybe explore a destination in a rented car. All this can 
be achieved in a flash and at no additional cost. 

‘Yo appreciate the roll of CRS and the travel agents 
who use it, it would help to explore the economics of 
the operations. The prime objective of the network is to 
help airlines, hotels, car rental companies and travel 
services providers sell their seats, rooms, cars and prod- 
ucts while, at the same time, provide the traveller with 
enough information so that he buys only what he 
requires, within his budget and maybe even cash in on 
a bargain deal. For its services 
the CRS receives a fixed, pre- 
negotiated fee from the service 
providers for each confirmed 
booking that it generates 
through its network. In the cur- 
rent year, Galileo, for instance, 
has already accounted for 330 
million reservations or around 
US$ 55 billion in travel 
related services. 

In order to increase its sales, 
the CRS provides its internet 
network to travel agents for free. 
Since travel agents in turn earn a 
fixed commission (it is generally pegged at 10 per 
cent) directly from the service provider ~ airlines, 
hotels, car rental companies, etc. — they are able to 
make reservation for their 
clients at no additional 
cost. In developed coun- 


The traveller no longer 
has to rely completely on 
a travel agent to plan his 
holiday.With the help of 
a Computer Reservation 
System, he can design his 

own holiday 


Globotel: The Indian connection 


fares in ascending order, starting with the cheapest, 
offered by airlines flying the route (as also their sched- 
ules) will flash on the screen. 

In India a travel agent will almost always be able to 

offer a better deal than what is available directly on the 
internet. This is because almost all pass on part of their 
nine per cent commission on airline tickets to the cus- 
tomer (many work on a wafer thin margin of just two 
per cent). In addition, some airlines have preferred 
agents to whom they offer even larger commissions on 
the guarantee that they will sell a targeted number of 
tickets in a given time span. These agents pass on the 
benefit of this additional commission in order to meet 
their targets. In effect they are 
earning two per cent on a larger 
volume of tickets. 
In the case of hotel and car 
rentals agents do not part with 
their commission, not as yet any- 
way. But even here, they are still 
able to get a better deal than 
what is available on the general 
Internet. This is because the rate 
quoted by a CRS on its website is 
generally the listed or rack rate 
or, at best, a preferred rate. How- 
ever, on the network provided to 
travel agents there are a number 
of discounted options - like corporate rates, group 
rates and off-season rates for different grades of rooms 
or cars — and the listings of the facilities provided by 
each hotel or car rental 
company is in greater 
detail. 


tries, payments may be 
made directly by a credit 
card or through the travel 
agent. In India, payments 
are made to the travel 
agent from the Foreign 
Travel Quota (currently at 
US$ 3000 per person per 
year) and he, in turn, 
remits the amount to 
the service provider 
after deducting his 
commission. 

Within this basic 
framework there are a 
number of factors at play. 
Airlines, for instance 
which want to fill flights 
on certain sectors may 
offer special incentive 
fares. In fact the CRS will 
search for and display the 
lowest fares available on 
any given sector. All you 
do is enter the city of ori- 
gin and the final destina- 
tion in the respective 
boxes and a list of all the 


While most of the large computer reservation system (CRS) 
companies — SABRE, ABACUS, Galileo and SRS World Hotels — 
have set up shop in India, Calcutta based Globotel is still hold- 
ing its own against these international giants. Indeed, Globotel 
was the first Indian company to facilitate travel agents make 
hotel reservation world wide. 

Though agents cannot log directly into its CRS, Globotel 
nevertheless uses the Internet for its operations. The back- 
bone of Globotel is a hotel directory published once every six 
months and distributed to all its affiliated agents. Using this, 
agents fax or e-mail their requests to Globotel which then 
makes the booking through its own inter-office and CRS links 
with hotel marketing companies in different parts of the world. 
Once the reservation is confirmed, the company e-mails or 
faxes the message on to the agent. 

In addition, Globotel also provides hotel reservations facili- 
ties for select hotels in 44 cities in India, including its four 
major metros and the more popular tourist destinations. Here, 
e-mail rather than the Internet is the crucial link. All reservation 
requests are e-mailed to the company’s regional offices which 
in turn confirm the reservation with the hotel concerned. This 
done, the regional office relays the message back to the point 
of origin. 

“The system works very well. I'm very happy with it and 
see no need to look elsewhere for my requirements.” says one 
medium sized travel agent in Mumbai. Indeed, Globotel is the 
lifeline for most small and medium travel agents that cannot 
afford to maintain a full-fledged CRS diversion. 

Globotel has offices in eight cities: Calcutta. Mumbai, 
Delhi, Chennai, Anmedabad, Pune, Hyderabad and Bangalore. 
For more information about the company visit its Internet site 
at www.globotel.com. 


In addition, the CRS is able 
to press for and pass on 
other benefits to the final 
consumer. “Our global 
network gives us bargain- 
ing power with which we 
can negotiate for better 
rates, ‘says Clarence Fer- 
nandes, MD of Clavin Mar- 
keting, India which repre- 
sents SRS World Hotels, a 
CRS outfit, which spe- 
cialises in marketing pri- 
vate hotels rather than the 
big chains. 

The actual operations of 
the reservation system are 
simple enough and allow 
for flexibility and selectivi- 
ty. For instance, if you want 
to book a flight in any part 
of the world - say London 
to Paris - all you do is type 
in the details, including 
the dates, and all the 
flights available on that 
sector along with the prices 
flash on the screen. If, 
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It’s no wonder 
you get the best in conferences 


and conventions in Rajasthan 


Yes! Come to Rajasthan to convene or confer, or For example, Jaipur, the capital city of Rajasthan, 
for your seminar and get nothing short of offers a total accomodation of 1500 rooms of 
international standard in facilities & support various levels, 3 star to 5 star. And in equipment 
services. and facilities virtually everything a conference 
organiser or delegate can wish for. 


© Mega screen audio visual projection systems. 
© Digital sound recording and editing 
@ Video/text/data/fax transmission facility. 

. @ Simultaneous translation 
conventions © Media and satellite network connection 
and © Radio paging and cellular telephony 
conferences. © TV and video production and editing suits 
CELEBRATIONS ® iinet EMail and CD-ROM multimedia 

B.M. Birla Auditorium, Jaipur = ——__ @ Secretarial Services 
© Travel & Ticketing arrangements 


R A A S ih H A N These are the basics one expects today. Add to 
these the special magic of Rajasthan. Pre and post 


Tourism Art & Culture conference tours to exotic destinations, shopping 


Pieate writatfortnoreintaematnente: tours steeped in the colourful handicrafts of 
Deptt. of Tourism Art & Culture, Pariyatan Rajasthan, delicious forays in the world of 
Bhawan, Govt. Hostel Campus, M.I. Road, Jaipur, Rajasthani Cuisine. You are sure to feel deep 
Tel.: 370180, 371142, 365256. Fax: 0141-376362. inside that Rajasthan is the right choice. 


however, vou have a preferred airline, or wish to depart 
or arrive around a given time of the day, then only the 
relevant details appear. Select your flight and the air- 
line's computer will confirm the reservation. In seven 
seconds. You can do this in your home if you have a 
valid international credit card or in your travel agent's 
office (naturally after negotiating what margins of his 
commission he is willing to pass on to you). 

It’s equally simple and fast with hotel reservations. 
Just select a city and define the budget and location of 
the hotel (inner city or in and around the city for 
instance) and the system will list all the hotels within 
this range along with their different room rates, rack 
and promotional, as well as the facilities available at 
each property. The list may be pruned further by other 
parameters be it a preference for a particular chain or 
even by indicating that it should have a swimming 
pool. There are even options by which the location of 
the hotel is shown on a map of the city. A few more 


RAVEL TIPS 


Jaisamand 
AT THE LAKE ISLAND RESORT OF JAISAMAND YOU WILL REDISCOV- 
er a charming little hideaway that was once a popular 
retreat of the royal family of Udaipur. Rather than stay 
at the palace buildings that lie abandoned on the sum- 
mit of two hills on the fringe of the lake, you stay at 
Jaisamand Island Resort, a modern hotel building sur- 
rounded by water. The six-storeyed complex, set in 
manicured garden, occupies only one small face of the 
waterfront. The rest of the island is covered with natural 
vegetation where flocks of wild peacocks strut about. 
One of the highlights of the resort is that it has India’s 
only artificial beach. Puppeteers and camel rides are 
thrown in to heighten the impact of the local flavour. 
The cost of a standard single occupancy room is Rs 
1150 (Rs 1850 with all meals included) and Rs 2700 for 
double occupancy (Rs 3700 with meals included). 
Reservations can be made by contacting the resort (Tel: 
02906-2222) or through Hotel Lakend in Udaipur 
0294-415100/10. Inform them of your arrival and they 
will send a boat to ferry you across to the property. 


Five star winter packages 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR FIVE STAR HOLIDAYS AT BUDGET 
prices, then the Taj and Oberoi group of hotels have the 
right winter package for you. Agra, Jaipur, Khajuraho 
and other popular tourist destinations around the 
country are pleading to be enjoyed and explored. 
Oberoi's packages are priced for couples for two nights 
and three days and include a daily American breakfast 
and other frills. The Oberoi Bhubaneshwar at Rs 5795, 
The Jass Oberoi, Khajuraho at Rs 5200 and the Trident 
hotels at Agra (Rs 5500), Udaipur (Rs 6750) and Jaipur 
(Rs 6250). For more information and reservations con- 
tact the Oberoi in Mumbai (Tel: 2025757), Delhi (Tel: 
4363030) and other cities across the country. 

The Taj group’s offer for a couple staying two nights 


clicks and you can have a car waiting for you on armva! 
and maybe a cabin confirmed on a cruise to an 
exotic island. 

And as you chalk out the holiday over the CRS. 17 
you should come across an attractive promotional dea! 
being offered around the time you plan to travel, vou 
may always switch around the dates or rework the itin- 
erary to cash in on it. And all this may be done in 2 
matter of a few minutes. 

Probably the greatest advantage of CRS is that ii 
eliminates or minimises the element of risk. Reserva- 
tions are almost instantly confirmed. The choice of 
hotel is more a matter of educated selection than 
.chance. There is also the comfort of knowing that you 
have availed of all the incentives and promotional 
deals being offered at the time. Indeed, the true advan- 
tage of CRS is not just the convenience of planning 
your holiday sitting at home but getting your travel 
agent doing it for you and at no extra cost. 8 


and three days includes Taj-View at Agra for Rs 5170, Raj 
Mahal Palace and Rambgarh Lodge at Jaipur for Rs 
4990 and Rs 4600 respectively, The Taj Mahal Hotel at 
Lucknow for Rs 7500 and Hotel Chandela at Khajuraho 
for Rs 4560. Thrown in is a daily breakfast and in some 
cases lunch or dinner or a meal allowance. For reserva- 
tions and more information contact the hotel's reserva- 
tions offices in Mumbai (Tel: 2022626 Fax: 2872719), 
Delhi (Tel: 332 2333 Fax: 331 0750) and other cities 
across India. 


New York getaways 
WE JUST LOVE THE HUSTLE AND BUSTLE OF NEW YORK. BUT IF 
the Big Apple gets too hectic for you then just escape 
from it all on one of Metro-North Railroad One-day 
Getaway packages that leave from Grand Central sta- 
tion. The railroad has a number of packages to suit 
every need: get-back-to-nature hiking and biking trails, 
boating on a placid lake, a game of golf, a visit to a win- 
ery, Steam engine train and river boat rides, a visit to the 
Bronx zoo, a date with lady luck at a casino and more. 
So if you plan to visit New York in the near future 
you may want to take along the toll-free number of 
Metro-North’s customer information centre - (800) 
METRO-INFO - or visit their internet site - 
www.mta.nyc.ny.us ~ for more details. f 
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The exclusive Executive Club Lounge at the Ashok Hotel, New Dethi 
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| very time yOu walk down the You’ll find stories about the world’s greatest 
orridors frequented by some of leaders at every step in the regal corridors of the 
he world’s most distinguished people, AsnOK. & tradition, Uittec Ong goes eggs dau 
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it’s only natural that we 


measure up to the finest [ase 


iad B ™ 
standards. In the luxury we Eee. . 


offer, the cuisine we create, the care we lavish and the 
courtesy we extend. It’s all there for you to experience 
at any of the Ashok Elite hotels. At New Delhi, 


Bangalore. Calcutta, Kovalam and Mysore. 


__Ashok_ 
ELITE 
HOTELS 
We give you more. 


Ashok Elite Hotels at; New Delhi : Ashok Hotel & Hotel Samrat. Bangalore : Hotel Ashok, Calcutta : Hotel Airport Ashok Kovalam Kovalam Ashox Beach Resort. Mysore : Lalitha Mahal 
Palace Hotel. For Reservation Contact Ashok Instant Reservation Service at : » New Delhi : Ph < 91-1 1-3344422 Extn. 1854, 1856. 3735557. Fax : 9} -i 3343167 Bangalore ; Ph. : 9|-80-2260094, 
2250202. Fax : 94-80-2250033, 2285462 + Calcutta : Ph ; 91-33-2825254, 2825208. Fax ; 9!-33-2820922 * Chennai + Ph. * 91-44-8278884, 8257214. 
Fax : 9) -44-8272186 » Mumbai :Ph.: 91-22-2026481, 2023343, Fax : 91-22-2026022. website : httpy/wwwashokgroup.com OR http:/Awwwindiatounsm.com. E-mail : reservation @ indiatourismn.com 


Mudra ITOC 1419 


For subscription related complaints/enquiries — 
please contact the following persons: 


MUMBAI 

Mr. C.Raghunathan / 

Mr. Deepak Sarkar 

Phone : - 857 1522 / 857 1490 
FAX - 857 2447 


CALCUTTA 

Mr. Sameer Pandey / 

Mr. Arindam Guha 

Phone - 243 0808 / 243 0809 
FAX - 2205819 


BANGALORE 

Mr. G.V. Prabhu / Mr. B. Ravi 
Phone - 286 6893 

FAX -286 6617 


HYDERABAD 

Mr. Ashok Kumar 

Phone - 322 3586 / 322 3687 
FAX -322 4632 


DELHI 

Mr. Rahul Sharma / Ms. Sakshi Bawa 
Phone - 432 7912 / 432 7913 

FAX - 431 7907 


CHENNAI 

Mr. N.A.Williams / 

Mr. Praveen Alexander 

Phone - 852 0751 / 852 4551 / 852 
3980 / 852 4603 FAX -852 4500 


KOCHI 

Mr. P.M. Krishna Warrier 
Phone - 402 220 / 400 667 
FAX - 401 799 


SHOT ON KODAK 


NIMAL TIES, COMIC 
character ties, 
famous faces ties, 


music ties, sports interest 
ties, Star Trek ties... you 
won't believe the variety of 
ties available in the world 
today. You can even order 
one over the Internet. 
Neckties are the one item 
in a man’s wardrobe which 
serve no function whatso- 
ever - these are purely 
ornamental. But there does 
seem to be some aesthetic 
value in wearing a tie. In 
addition to covering the 
buttons of the shirt and 
giving emphasis to the ver- 
ticality of a man’s body, a 
tie adds a sense of luxury 
and richness, colour and 
texture, to the austerity of 
the dress shirt and business 
suit. 

The honour of being 
the father of modern neck- 
tie construction goes to the 
American tie manufacturer 
Jesse lLangsdorf, who in 
1920 patented a tie. It had 
the all-important slip- 
stitch running down the 
back of the tie, which is 
stitched together from 
three pieces of material, 
cotton tape, and a lining of 
wool. Today, as many as 22 
steps make up the manu- 
facturing process of a tie. 

Chinese warriors as 


(Clockwise from top right) 
Ties from Dash, Cairo, Park Avenue, 
Special Editions by Zodiac 


early as the second century 
BC were buried with their 
neckties on, and Roman 
legionnaires of 200 AD 
were sporting scarf-like 
neckties whilst repelling 
the odd barbarian. The 
story goes that Louis XIV 
adopted the decorative silk 
scarf in 1636 from a group 
of Croatian mercenaries 
visiting the royal palace - 
and thus the word “cravat” 
is derived from “Croat”. 
These neck cloths, which 
probably descended from 
the Roman fascalia worn 
by orators to warm the 
vocal chords, struck the 
fancy of the king, and he 
soon made them an 
insignia of royalty. 

Soon, no gentleman 
considered himself well- 
dressed without sporting 
some sort of cloth around 
his neck ~ the more decora- 
tive, the better. ‘The various 
styles knew no bounds, as 
cravats of tasselled strings, 
plaid scarves, tufts and 
bows of ribbon, lace, and 
embroidered linen all had 
their staunch adherents 
The first half of the 19th 
century was the golden age 
of the cravat, especially in 

“England. There were a myr- 
iad knots in common usage 
for this strip of muslin or 
silk swathed high above the 
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You needn’t tie yourself up 
in knots over choosing this 
quintessential masculine 
accessory 


(Left to right) Louls Philippe, Special Editions by Zodiac, 
Italian Garden by Bentley 
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high-flying executive took 
to pale-yellow or red silk, 
adorned with an array of 
small dots or diamonds. 
Today the rules are more 
relaxed and conversation 
ties still hold a special 
space in a gentleman’s 
wardrobe. Big names that 
make silk woven ties - 
Nicole Miller, Hermes, 
Meroni, Paul Smith, Tie 
Rack, Ferre, Charles Hill, 
Richel’s, Etro, etc - vie for 
our attention. Indian 
brands offer good quality 
ties in a wide variety of 
colours, prints, designs, 
fabrics - from polyester to 
pure silk - etc for you to 
choose from. 


Choosing a 
masterpiece 

A tie can signal social class, 
school affiliation, person- 
ality, attitude, and profes- 
sionalism. You should 
choose a tie by its colour, 
design, and quality. You 
can judge a tie’s quality by 
feeling it. It should be 
smooth to the touch. 
Avoid ties with buckles or 
bumps. Drape the tie 
across your wrist and let it 
hang down as it would 
from your neck. It should 
drop straight down with- 
out twisting. You may also 
want to check the back of 


| 


the wide side of the tie for 
its bar tack. The bar tack is 
theshorthorizontal thread 
that keeps the two sides of 
the tie together. It should 
not show signs of stressing 
the fabric around it. 

Choose a tie that con- 
veys what you want to 
communicate. Rep ties, 
stripes, and neat patterns 
are good for conservative 
officewear. A ‘neat’ tie is 
one that repeats a small 
icon. Abstracts and conver- 
sationals can get you 
noticed in marketing and 
advertising circles. Bur- 
gundy red is still a popular 
colour, as is yellow. But a 
casual or a novelty tie can 
send out the wrong 
impression. 

The proper width of a 
tie, and one that will never 
be out of style, is 3 1/4 
inches (2 3/4 to 3 1/2 
inches are also accept- 
able). As long as the pro- 
portions of men’s clothing 
remain true to a man’s 
body shape, this width will 
set the proper balance. The 
relationship of a tie’s knot 
to the shirt collar is an 
important consideration. 
The knot should never be 
so large that it spreads the 
collar or forces it open, nor 
so small that it is lost in 
the collar. 


2nd row (Left to right) Two ties from Cairo, 
Louis Philippe, Park Avenue, Sitk Weave, Cairo. 
3rd row (Left to right) Italian Garden by Bentley, 


Special Editions by Zodiac, 


Park Avenue 
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a tie from Cairo, 
three from Dash. The ties on the outside are from 


{Horizontal top) Dash, (Horizontal bottom) Silk 
Weave (Vertical Right) Park Avenue (Vertical Left) 
Silk Burry by Bentley 


Tie terms 

Bias cut: The cutting of fabric on an angle (ideal- 
ly 45 degrees), bias cutting of outer shell and lining 
is the key to resilient construction. To test for bias 
cut, grip the tie just under the knot with one hand, 
and the widest section of the apron with the other 
hand. If the tie is cut on the bias, it will stretch 
slightly. 

i Bottleneck: An alternative shape of a tie pattern 
resembling the neck and top of a bottle (as opposed 
to a gently graduated shape) that utilises more fab- 
ric than conventional modes, increasing the width of 
the tie below the knot and making for a fuller, more 
deeply dimpled cravat. An expensive make. 

@ Bow tie: Denotes clip, band, and bows, the term 
was derived from jabot, a French neckpiece which 
was the forerunner of today's bow tie. The jabot 
was a large piece of material tied in the bow. the 
ruffled edges hanging down several inches. 

@ Hand slip-stitching: A mark of quality in a neck- 
wear, where the shell and lining are sewn together 
by hand. Hand slip-stitching offers maximum resilien- 
cy and draping qualities and is the most expensive 
method of stitching. It is characterised by the irregu- 
lar stitches on the reverse of the tie: by the dangling 
loose thread with a tiny knot at the end of the 
reverse side of the apron: and by the ease with 
which the tie can slide up and down this thread. 

BB Lining: One of the keys to resilient construction 
of neckwear. the fining adds weight and hand to 


the tie, while at the same time. improving the 


drape and knotting qualities. Linings are used on 
all ties except knit ties. Four-in-hand linings are cut 
on the bias. 

i Two or three piece ties: A tie can be made from two 
or three pieces of material, sewed together at the 
neckband. Two or three piece ties drape well or better 
than a one piece tie: it is also less expensive to make 
as there is less waste in the cutting process. 


_ . | 


A knotty problem 
There are several standard ways to knot a tie: the four-in-hand knot (which dates 
back to the days of the coach in England, when the men on top of the 
coach would knot their ties in this manner to prevent them from flying 
in the wind while they were driving); the Windsor knot, purportedly 
invented by the Duke of Windsor, though he later disclaimed the 
invention; and the half-Windsor. Many men considered good 
dressers use the Windsor or half-Windsor knot, but in any case, 
. the Windsor knot only looks good when worn with a spread col- 
lar, which is how the Duke of Windsor originally wore it. The 
= standard four-in-hand knot is the smallest and most precise of 
~» knots, and it has been the staple for the past 50 years. But whether 
one chooses the four-in-hand, the Windsor, or the half-Windsor, each 
should be tied so that there is a dimple or crease in the centre of the tie just 
below the knot. This forces the tie to billow and creates a fullness that is the secret 


(Left to right) Park Avenue, Silk Burry by Bentley, Silk Route by Zodiac, Louis Philippe, Dash, Cairo, Silk Weave 


Standard neckties 
come in lengths anywhere 
from 52 to 58 inches long. 
After being tied, the tips of 
the necktie should be long 
enough to reach the waist- 
band of the trousers. (The 
ends of the tie should 
either be equal, or the 
smaller one just a fraction 
shorter.) 

Next feel the fabric. If 
it's made of silk and it feels 
rough to the touch, then 
the silk is of an inferior 
quality. If care hasn’t been 
taken in the inspection of 
ties, you may find mis- 
weaves and puckers. 

All fine ties are cut on 
the bias, which means they 
have been cut across the 
fabric. This allows them to 
fall straight after the knot 
has been tied, without 
curling. A simple test con- 


A floral necktie from 
Louis Philippe (Left); 
Premium by Zodiac 
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to its proper draping. 


sists of holding a tie across 
your hand. If it begins to 
twirl in the air, it was prob- 
ably not cut on the bias 
and it should not be pur- 
chased. 

Quality neckties want 
you to see everything: 
they have nothing to 
hide. Originally, neck- 
ties were cut from a sin- 
gle large square of silk, 
which was then folded 
seven times in order to 
give thetiea rich fullness. 

Ties now derive their 
body and fullness by 
means of an additional 
inner lining. Besides giving 
body to the tie, the lining 
helps the tie hold its 
shape. The finest-quality 
ties today are lined with 
100 per cent woo] ~ and 
cotton blends - and the 
finer the tie, the higher the 


(Left to right) Three ties from Park Avenue, Silk Weave, 
italian Garden by Bentley, Silk Weave, Park Avenue 


wool content. 

Many people assume 
that a quality tie must be 
thick, as this would suggest 
that the silk is heavy and 
therefore expensive. In fact, 
in most cases it is simply 
the insertion of a heavier 
lining that gives the tie this 
bulk. Be sure, then, that the 
bulk of the tie that you're 
feeling is the silk of the 
outer fabric and not the 

lining. 

After you've exam- 

ined the lining, take a 
look at the tie just above 
the spot where the two 
sides come together to 
form an inverted V. In 
most quality ties, you will 
find a stitch joining the 


back flaps. This is called 
the bar tack, and it helps 
maintain the shape of the 
tie, 

Now, if you can, open 
up the tie as far as possible 
and look for a loose black 
thread. This thread is 
called the slip stitch and 
gives added resilience to 
the tie. The fact that the tie 
can move along this thread 
means that it won't rip 
when it’s being wrapped 
tightly around your neck, 
and that it will, when 
removed, return to its orig- 
inal shape. Pull the slip 
stitch, and the tie should 
gather. If you can do this, 
youve found a quality, 
handmade tie. [ 


ALL PRICES LISTED ARE FOR TIES FEATURED HERE: THE PARK AVENUE TIES -RS 795 TO RS 1485S. THE LOUIS PHILIPPE TIES RANGE FROM RS 495 TO RS 695. 
ZODIAC TIES - RS 365 TO RS 555. DASH TIES ARE FOR RS 295. THE CAIRO TIES COST RS 595. THE BENTLEY TIES (ITALIAN GARDEN) RS 595, (SILK BURRY) RS 495. 
THE SILK WEAVE TIES HERE ARE FOR RS 695. PHOTOGRAPHS: JITEN GANDHI. CO-ORDINATION: PUTUL DAFTARI 
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Some styles subtract inches 
from your waist. 


Three buttoned jackets 


and soft tapering lapels 


can make you look 


slimmer. Designers all 


over the world give 


expression to their ideas 


using OCM. 


OCM has everything. 


Pure Wool. Blends. 


Tweeds. In a symphony 


of colours, designs, 


textures and weaves. 


What you won't find 


an vwhere else 


Secrets of style. 
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Know your DNA, says Kalpish 
Ratna, for there lies your 
identity, and cures for diseases 


NOW YOURSELF IS A LITERAL COMMAND THESE 

days. In nowspeak it means know your 

DNA. DNA is identity. The long twisty dou- 

blestranded molecule is nothing more than 

an endless shuffle of four nucleosides: Ade- 
nine, Thymine, Cytosine, Guanine (ATCG). These let- 
ters make up the mantra of life. The 23 pairs of chro- 
mosomes in each human cell make up a complete 
dossier, the genome (theterm that’s used for the entire 
genetic information of an organism). 

Just what is the human genome? The Human 
Genome Project is finding out. With a time frame of 
15 years, set to expire in the year 2005, the project aims 
to read and understand the sequence of three billion 
letters in human DNA. Once the letter sequence of 
Paired bases ATCG is read, the next step is to decipher 
what the sequence means. Not all letters code for 
heredity. Those sequences that carry a code for herita- 
ble characters are called genes. Oddly enough, more 
than 97 per cent of human DNA is noncoding. These 
repetitive sequences were once called junk DNA. Not 
any longer. These seemingly nonsense repetitions may 
mean individual variations, evolutionary change, and 
perhaps, most relevant - identity. They establish your 
DNA as yours and not your brother’s. 

But for the present, the interest centres on genes. 
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Over 3000 hereditary diseases are known to be caused 
by misspelt genes - mutations. 

So far the Human Genome Project has completed 
three per cent of its task: about 106 million letters have 
been read. And just how is this done? 

First, the DNA is chopped into manageable 
lengths, each containing 150,000 base pairs. Groups 
of three fragments are grown on bacteria to increase 
the numbers of each sequence for greater accuracy. 
These fragments are then read by sequencing 
machines. The double helix is unzipped and each base 
tagged with a different colour that a computer pro- 
gramme can identity. After the sequence of individual 
fragments has been determined without error, the frag- 
ments are re-assembled, and read using a second pro- 
gramme. This reads the entire sequence of the 
chromosome. 

The next step is more bewildering. What does this 
sequence mean? Just where in that long string of letters 
are the genes? Computer programmes have been 
developed to identify known sequences, and the data- 
base is growing every day. Genscan is a gene hunt pro- 
gramme that noses out exons, the clever bits that make 
up a gene. There are sequences of genes from other 
species on the database, and comparisons serendipi- 
tously yield results. Recently, the human equivalent of 
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the hox gene has been located on Chromosome 7. (In 
the fruitfly, the hox gene regulates embryonic 
development.) 

Gene therapy is directed at diseases where a genetic 
marker has been identified. Mutations can be doc- 
tored, or rather, will be doctored, at some future hour. 
Right now, gene therapy is being tried out in a form of 
leukaemia that has a genetic marker, the Philadelphia 
Chromosome. 

But it’s not only the human genome that lends 
itself to therapeutics. So far, the genomes of 11 dis- 
ease-carrying bacteria have been read. Knowing the 
genome gives us a great deal of information on the 
behaviour of the germ under different conditions. We 
learn about its defense, its survival tactics. All its tricks 
of evasion stand revealed. We discover why some 
drugs act on it, and others don’t. We find out what 
triggers resistant forms. ‘The most 
relevant of these discoveries relate 
to the infecting germ of TB, 
Mycobacterium Tuberculosis. 
India has never been free of tuber- 
culosis, but of late physicians are 
worried by a large crop of resis- 
tant forms of the disease. New 
research is eagerly awaited: the 
genome was read early this year. 
Syphilis, which has nearly been 
forgotten since we began worry- 
ing about I'IV, is another disease 
to have the genetic code of its 
germ revealed. 

The year 1997 was the Year Of 
The Lamb. One year, and many 
discoveries later, Dolly still seems 
a miracle. A clone carries the 
DNA of the parent cell 
unchanged. It’s a xerox of the 
original. What makes Dolly so 
miraculous is that she was cloned 
from an adult cell. Dolly's parent 
was a cell taken from the udder 
of an adult sheep. Adult cells 
have a limited capacity to divide. 
Until now, scientists believed 
that only very immature cells 
have the potential to form all of 
the 210 sorts of body cells. Older 
cells were thought to be rigid conformists: skin cells 
made skin, bone cells made bone, that sort of thing. 
And then Dolly came along and proved them all 
wrong. Dolly's parental DNA directed the formation 
of - not an udder - but a whole sheep. This set 
scientists thinking. 

If you can grow a whole sheep out of a sheep cell, 
why not get DNA to work in a more economical and 
specialised way? Why not get it to specific organs? You 
could have banks of hearts and pancreas and kidneys 
that way. To begin with, take an immature cell, a non- 
controversial cell that’s waiting to grow up. Ideally, a 
blastocyst, a human embryo just fertilised. Or you 
could even take germ cells, they’re good enough, from 
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Knowing the 
genome gives us 
information on 
the behaviour of 
the germ — its 
defense, its survival 
tactics. Why some 
drugs act on it, 
and others don’t 
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slightly older embryos. Next, immortalise them! No 
kidding. Fix their telomeres so that they stay 
perpetual juveniles. 

The next step must be tailored to fit the consumer. 
Suppose I need a new heart. My self-recognition genes 
are transferred to the immortals, replacing their own. 
And those immature immortal cells now bear my 
stamp of approval, my body knows them for its own. 
Now specific growth factors are added to the culture - 
in this case, factors that will change the cells into heart 
muscle cells. These cells are injected into my circula- 
tion. Once they reach my failing heat, they realise they 
have reached the right address, and kick off their shoes, 
and generally loosen up. With time, they integrate with 
native cells and are soon indistinguishable from the 
general populace. And my heart is back to bounding 
again. A neat piece of science fiction? Not any more. It 
has been done in mice. Can man 
be far behind? 

People balk a bit at the thought 
of embryos being the source of 
spare parts. A twin industry is 
not unlikely, considering these 
embryos are being sourced from 
fertility clinics. To get around 
this, Dolly's technology might be 
modified. Adult cells will switch 
back to immaturity and take off 
from there. 

Cow ova are being mooted as 
alternatives. Most researchers 
sound uncomfortable about 
trans-species transfer of DNA 
and doubt if cow cytoplasm will 
support human DNA. Will this 
be the new evolution? 

DNA is being put to much more 
practical use. The famous blue 
Monica Lewinsky dress is just 
one example of how DNA can 
establish identity. DNA printing 
is fast becoming an indispens- 
able forensic tool. A 12-year-old 
girl who watched the technique 
on NYPD Blue, put it to use. She 
took a smear to prove sexual 
abuse: the police matched the 
semen sample with the abuser’s, 
the child’s grandfather. The present technique allows 
scientists to match 13 different sites on DNA with an 
error factor of less than one in trillion. DNA finger- 
printing holds out hope of clearing the innocent just as 
much as convicting the guilty. 

On the vexed issues of paternity, DNA has recently 
shown up America’s slave-running founding father - 
Thomas Jefferson. The Jefferson DNA was carried 
unchanged from father to son on the Y chromosome 
and showed up on the great great grandson of Sally 
Hemings and Thomas Jefferson. 

So far at least, DNA has been allowed to speak. Will 
we gag it through manipulation? Will it grow an alias 
and turn fraudulent? Watch this space. B 
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U Cool your heels behind bars, that is 


Recently a friend invited me to a workshop where | 
was told that LSD and Ecstasy would be used to help 
transform me. I was told that I would learn about my 
true spiritual nature and become much happier. I 
have heard that these drugs are dangerous. Am I cor- 
rect or do they really help? 
AKN, 
Pune 
I too have heard about a Swiss cult leader and “psy- 
chotherapist” who travels around the world, including 
India, administering hallucinogenic drugs. The first 
thing you should be aware of is that the use or posses- 
sion of these drugs is illegal. In India a first time user 
gets a two-year prison sentence and if you possess more 
than a minuscule amount there is a mandatory 10-year 
sentence under the NDPS Act. 

Ecstasy is a designer drug, the users of which report a 
heightened sense of closeness with others, increased 
awareness of emotion and ability to communicate. A 
recent study by the neurologist George Ricaurte, MD, 
PhD, published in the reputed medical journal Lancet 
proves beyond doubt that Ecstasy causes permanent dif- 
fuse nerve damage in the brain. This among other 
things leaves the user much more vulnerable to depres- 
sion. LSD causes hallucinations and is known to lead to 
psychotic breakdowns. Users often develop flashbacks 
and start hallucinating years after taking the drug. 

Having said all this | must say that the psychothera- 
peutic uses of these drugs are being investigated. It is 
more than possible that they will be found useful for 
some patients with chronic resistant disorders where 
the ‘benefits can outweigh the risk. Hallucinogenic 
drugs have been used to induce spiritual experiences in 
many traditions including ours. Soma extolled in the 
Vedas is one such drug. However, today there are a num- 
ber of safer non-drug ways of having powerful spiritual 
experiences. Send a stamped envelope at PO Box 19950, 
Mumbai 400 005 if you want more information. 


I am a 25-year-old executive with a multinational 
firm and am married to a 22-year-old girl for eight 
months now. It was an arranged match and I hardly 
know the girl before we married since I was working 
in Mumbai and she was with her parents in a small 
town near Belgaum. I go to work at eight in the 
morning and come back around 10 every night. 
Meanwhile, my wife sits around at home doing noth- 
ing other than watching TV. I’ve often asked her to try 
looking for a job or even do a short-term course, 
which will equip her fora job. And if she’s not inter- 
ested in working, I’ve even suggested she join a gym 
or do some charity work. She also doesn’t seem 
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interested in keeping a good house. She can't cook 
and she embarrasses me because she looks unkempt 
and shabby. What do I do? 
XYZ, 
Mumbai 
It is quite likely that your wife is depressed and needs 
professional help. I would suggest that you consult a 
psychiatrist to determine this. If she is depressed, after 
treatment she will regain her zest for life and will start 
taking more interest in her clothes and housework. She 
may even develop interests outside the house. In any 
case both of you would probably benefit from marital 
counselling. 


I am a 32-year-old woman and have been married for 
the last eight years. I have a five-year-old son and 
would like to have another child. We're fairly well off 
and can easily afford to have two children. I feel my 
son is lonely since both of us work all day and he is 
left with a maid. He breaks toys, throws utensils in 
fits of rage, beats other children, and even overeats. 
My husband feels that another child will only make 
matters worse. Also, I’ve put on immense weight since 
my last pregnancy and my husband says that till I fig- 
ure out a way of reducing, he’s not going to oblige! 

4 ABC, 

Bangalore 

It looks like you have two problems, a difficult child 
and differences in your marriage. Often differences in a 
marriage can lead to psychological problems in chil- 
dren. The details you have provided are not adequate 
for me to give you any specific advice. The best option 
for you would be to consult a family therapist. Howev- 
er, you could sit down with your husband and try and 
resolve your differences and work towards improving 
your relationship. If you have sexual differences, they 
should be addressed. At the same time you should both 
work out a plan of action about how you will deal with 
your child. The important thing here is that both of you 
should try and be in agreement about this. At this age 
children usually change rather rapidly once they are 
handled calmly and if one does not pay too much 
attention to them when they misbehave. Instead, good 
behaviour like playing quietly should be reinforced by 
paying attention to and praising him. Consult a profes- 
sional if your son’s behaviour does not improve or if 
you are unable to resolve your differences with your 
husband within a few weeks. 
Dr Dayal Mirchandani, MD, DPM, is a Mumbai-based psychia- 


trist. He will answer questions related to mental problems, 
psychiatry, hypnosis, relationships, 


psychotherapy, 
psychological and sexual disorders and self-improvement. 
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Whether it’s shoes or waistcoats, 
never compromise on quality 


I spend a fortune on my footwear. But the wear and 
tear on my leather shoes is too much - is there any 
way I can stop them from looking 
scruffy? What should I look for 
when I’m buying a pair of leather 
shoes? 

B John, 

Cochin 
Leather is a skin, treat it with care. 
Polish protects the leather from 
water and from scuffing. To clean 
leather, use a cream to lift the dirt 
and then follow with a wax to pro- 
tect and polish the shoe. Many men 
buy new shoes and are so eager to 
wear them that they forget to rub on 
a first coat of polish. This will 
increase the shoe's resistance to dirt 
and water. 

Leather absorbs moisture which 
stretches it so it’s important for shoes to be given time 
to rest. Never wear a pair of shoes for more than one 
day at atime. It needs time to dry out, (if yourshoes do 
get wet keep them away from sources of excessive heat), 
and to return to its original shape. By alternating shoes 
and keeping shoe trees in them, there is no limit on the 
years they can last. Otherwise they become mouldy 
and attenuated until finally the suppleness disappears 
and the leather begins to crack. Suede shoes can best be 
cleaned with a suede brush or artist's gum eraser. 

Shoes are made from many types of leather. Calf- 
skin's lightweight, supple and fine-grained, and gener- 
ally used for quality business shoes. Cowhide can be 
grained, embossed, or finished to enhance its natural 
texture and is generally found in casual shoes and 
boots. Kidskin is softand light and used for dress shoes 
and slip-ons. The finest suede today is made from the 
male deer (buckskin). Cordovan is leather from the 
rump of a horse, and it is distinguished by its red- 
brown colour. It is perhaps the most durable of all 
leathers. Patent leather has a synthetic surface that pro- 
duces a glossy finish, and it is used mostly for dressy, 
evening shoes. Before purchasing a shoe, feel the 
leather. Bend the shoe and watch how the leather 
moves. It should be softand flexible and return quickly 
to its original shape. 
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The surest marks of a fine-quality shoe are leathe: 
soles and heels and leather linings within the shoe. A 
leather heel provides further cushioning with jus? 
enough give to make walking pleasant. Inside the shoe 
the extra layer of leather that covers the interior gives 
greater structural support to the shoe. It also increases 
the shoe’s lifespan. 

Loafers with buckles or chains have become 
increasingly popular. One should be careful not to 
allow these gold or silver decorations to become so 
large or gaudy that they draw immediate attention to 
the shoes. 


I've always wondered how waistcoats/vests came into 
being. What is the correct way to wear one? 
Sukhbir, 
Delhi 
The vest as we know it today originated with the post- 
boy waistcoat of 19th century Eng- 
land. It was worn for warmth by 
the postboy, who rode as guide on 
the horse attached closest to the 
horse carriage or coach. Up until 
World War II, men always wore 
vests in the wintertime with their 
single-breasted suits. In recent 
years the vagaries of fashion have 
brought this custom in and out of 
favour. There are numerous advan- 
tages to owning a vest; it increases 
the versatility of a three-piece suit. 
A suit worn with a waistcoat always 
has a slightly dressier look. Vests 
should fit cleanly around the body. 
covering the waistband of the 
trousers and peeking just above the 
waist button (or middle button) of the suit jacket. 
Good vests are often cut so that one doesn’t button the 
bottom button, a tradition that began when a member 
of English royalty appeared at a public function with 
his bottom button mistakenly undone. This faux pas 
was picked up by the middle-class and has remained 
with us ever since, producing a casual, somewhat more 
open look. 

When the jacket is buttoned at the waist, one 
should be able to see just a small part of the vest above 
it (so not too much of the tie is concealed). The neck- 
line of the vest should not cover the collar points of the 
dress shirt but should instead clip them slightly. A well- 
made vest has a definite waistline, which is where the 
waistline of the trousers should hit. The front of the 
proper vest is normally made from the same fabric as 
the suit, while the back uses the same fabric as the 
sleeve lining of the suit jacket. 

Vests are adjustable in the rear and traditionally 
have four slightly slanted welt pockets — two just below 
the waist and two breast pockets. The breast pockets 
should be deep enough to hold a pair of glasses or a 
pen, while the shallow lower pockets afford one the 
option of sporting a pocket watch. 4 
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Competition 
in Rally and 
Formula racing 
in India can 
only heat up 
with 
sponsorship. 
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Narain Karthikeyan (extreme right in inset) and in his Formula-3 car 


BOUT THREE YEARS AGO, IT 
looked like curtains for 
motor sport in India. On 
the racing tracks around the 
country, only the flies buzzed 
around, and, onthe Rally front, MRF 
and JK Tyre teams continued their 
domination, but few really cared. It 
was thought that motor sport in the 
country had no future. Well, almost. 
The Federation of Motor Sports 
Clubs of India (FMSCI) the sport's 
governing body in the country, 
headed by beer baron Vijay Mallya 
was, at that point, simply static, 
caught up in its own internal 
wranglings and unable to keep pace 
with the changing times. 
For any youngster there was no 
hope of makinga career out 
of the sport, regardless Of tte» 
his financial strength. We } 
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ren (inset) and in his Formula Ford car 


had the odd Indian trying to gain 
entry into the highly competitive and 
extremely expensive Formula racing. 
Men like J Anand, at one time ‘the 
fastest Indian’, and Akbar Ebrahim, 
gave it their best shot, but it was sim- 
ply not enough. 

The untimely death’ of 
Karivardhan in Coimbatore was an- 
other blow to the sport in India. ‘Kari’ 
to his friends, he was reckoned to be 
‘Mr Motor Sport’ as he tuned cars to 
near perfection, developed his own 
brand of single seater racing machine 
and, for many, he was a guiding 
force. 

Generally, the sport suffered from 
a distinct lack of direction though 
somebody like Nazir Hoosein (of the 

Himalayan Rally fame) had 
made it to the Federation 
Internationale de 
‘Automobile (FIA) as a 
vice-president. 

Thus, just when it was 
thought that the sport 
had to be put on oxygen 
for survival, came the 
deal with Castrol (India) 
Ltd, which paid a hefty 
amount for title sponsor- 
ship of the National 
Championship for Cars 
and Motorcycles. But 
then the deal effectively 
shut out other lubricant 


manufacturers who might have been 
interested in actively participating in 
the sport. 

At the moment the Rally scene in 
the country is humming along with 
a well laid-out National Champion- 
ship circuit, a major portion of which 
is in the south where motor sport en- 
joys a sizeable following. However 
for the competitor the rewards hardly 
commensurate with the effort and 
money spent (that could be another 
story in itself). 

On the more glamorous track rac- 
ing front, there is little that could be 
said. While overseas, Formula racing 
is a billion-dollar industry with a 
matching global television audience 
in India, it is still in a nascent stage 
despite Chennai having a tradition 
of conducting annual track races, first 
at Sholavaram, and now at 
Irungattukottai. Elsewhere in the 
country, track racing hardly exists 
but for purely local drag meets. 

The silver lining has been pro- 
vided by two intrepid youngsters 
from Tamil Nadu - Narain 
Karthikeyan of Coimbatore and 
Parthiva Sureshwaren of Chennai - 
who are trying to break into big-time 
Formula racing abroad. Of the two, 
Narain has been around for the past 
couple of years and is currently rated 
among the top 10 in Formula Three, 
which is a rung below the Mount 


Everest of motor sport, the Formula 
One racing. 

Narain, enjoying support from 
Kingfisher beer and JK Tyre, drives for 
the Carlin Motorsport team. He has 
hada fairly successful 1998 seasones- 
pecially after switching from the 
Intersport team to Carlin Motorsport, 
though it forced him to miss several 
British Championship races. 

But then, Formula racing is so pro- 
hibitively expensive for nine out of 
10 Indians that few can even dreamof 
becoming F-1 drivers because of the 
‘pay and drive’ policy. “Many years 
ago, | was offered to test drive in one 
of the Formula One teams, but I had 
to shell out 450,000 pounds. I sim- 
ply couldn't afford it and with that 
ended my Formula racing dream,” 
confessed Akbar Ebrahim who nearly 
lost all he had in a futile pursuit of 
an expensive dream. 

In this respect, Narain is fortunate 
in securing sponsorships which can 
meet at least a major portion of his 
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Tony Rodrigues (left) of MRF and 
Sanjay Sharma of JK TYRE 


expenses. The support from King- 
fisher came along simply because of 
Mallya’s love for fast cars. In fact, 
Kingfisher made an entry into For- 
mula One by joining hands with 
Benetton Colours. Mallya has a genu- 
ine liking for young Narain, who is 
only 22, and feels that the 
Coimbatore lad has it in him to make 
it to the top. 

In contrast, 18-year-old Parthiva 
made his Formula racing debut only 
a couple of months ago, driving for 
the Fred Goddard team in England. 
Having Ebrahim as his professional 
manager was a definite help, but his 
parents were the ones who took the 
courageous step of backing their son 
in this highly dangerous sport. “We 
think Parthiva has the talent and with 
guidance from Akkoo (Ebrahim), we 
decided to send him to England,” was 
the simple explanation from 


Parthiva’s mother, the vivacious 
Ramma Sureshwaren. 

There could be many 
Narains and Parthivas in India, 
but few with the kind of 
backing and encouragement he 
has been lucky to get. As for 
corporate sponsorship, the less 
said the better. The car manu- 
facturers, for instance, seem re- 
luctant to take the plunge, 
though there is talk about Ford 
and Mitsubishi Lancer, and yes, 
‘No 1’ Bridgestone, and 555, 
“keenly watching” the goings- 
on in Indian motor sport. 

In the meantime, MRF and 
JK Tyre continue to support the 
creaking sport which could do 
with some lubrication! JK sup- 
ported a ‘closed tyre’ track rac- 
ing series in Chennai this sum- 
mer, while MRF is planning a 
mega Formula event in their 
home town early 
next year. 

At a time when motor sport 
is struggling to get adecent drive 
in terms of popularity and cor- 
porate sponsorship, much 
credit must be given to the likes 
of MRF and JK Tyre which have 
been pouring in crores of rupees 
into the sport that also doubles 
up as an ideal R&D for their 
products. 

Nevertheless, in the respec- 
tive team bosses, Anthony 
Rodrigues (MRF) and Sanjay 
‘Hardy’ Sharma (JK), we have 
two men whose genuine love 
for the sport is manifest in their 
involvement at the ‘nuts and 
bolts’ level. One feels that the 
contribution of these two 
heavyweights has not received 
the recognition that it deserves. 

In many ways, MRF have 
been the pioneers while JK who 
got into the act about six years 
ago, have lent a touch of the 
badly needed professionalism 
while upping the standards. 
“But let me be very honest. I 
think, there is room for others 
too and competition apart, it 
will do the sport a world of 
good,” said Hardy while echo- 
ing the views of his counterpart, 
Rodrigues. 

But until others get behind 
the wheel, motor sportin India 
will be riding on the two 
frontline tyre companies. 

Anand Philar 
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The Tata Indica 


carries the 


its bonnet 
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©, 11S FINALLY OUT ON THE STREETS. 

‘The Tata Indica. In diesel and 

petrol versions, at a price 

which will continue to be de- 
bated for quite some time. The hype 
and the emotion surrounding the 
unveiling earlier in 1998 at the Auto- 
Expo in Delhi presupposed that this 
would have to be a very successful 
product, almost as though the coun- 
trys honour depended on it. 
Whether it does succeed or not will 
be decided, obviously, only by the 
same Indian marketplace. 

As the example of the Hyundai 
Santro and the Daewoo Matiz shows 
us very clearly, looks do matter. This 
is very subjective an issue, and sim- 
ple things like the shape or size of 
the external grille or the positioning 
of the bonnet ornament can actually 
make or break a new product. Here, 
in all fairness, everybody this corre- 
spondent has spoken to has com- 
mented on how “beautiful” the Tata 
Indica looks, especially from the 
front and the rear. The market seems 
to have pre-decided in favour of the 
Indica on this feature, overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Utility and practicality? Market- 
place says excellent. The oft-repeated 
comparisons with the Ambassador 
were never truer. Weighing in at al- 
most 200 kg more than the compe- 
tition, this is one aspect where the 
Indica seems to score better than the 
others in its range. Space inside, func- 
tionality and quick conversions, 
courtesy the folding rear seats. T'wo- 


seater with van type space? Five 
seater with proper rear-seat sitting? 
Interiors and trim are very personal 
priorities, and can always be im- 
proved upon ata nominal cost. 
Move on to past performance. 
Marketplace asks: do you compare it 
to the runaway success of the Tata- 
407 or do you remember the doubt- 
ful joys of the Tata Estate and Sierra, 


not to forget the Safari? Logic tells 
you that for the correct price, people 
may forgive certain small lapses in 
comfort features. Logic also tells you 
that buyers are now assuming, even 
demanding, that the basic reliability 
of the overall product, both the ve- 
hicle and the service that goes with 
it, cannot be compromised. Too early 
to decide. 


Indica Zen Santro.—_— Matiz 
Length mm 3660 3495 3495 3495 
Width mm 1625 1495 1495 1495 
Height mm 1485 1405 1590 1505 
W'base mm 2400 2335 2380 2340 
G Clearance 170 170 172 170 
Weight kg 980 730 776 800 
(all unladen) 
Tyres 155/70R13 —- 145/70R13 155/70R13 145/70R13 
T.Radius m 4.9 5.0 4.4 4.5 
Engine cc 1405 993 999 796 
System carb carb MPFI MPFI 
Output bhp 60 50 55 52 
Delhi price from — 3.5 3.1 3.6 


(Rs lakhs, higher based on options) 


Common to all: 4-cylinder in-line transverse mount, disc/drum brakes 


with dual circuits, bucket front and 


bench rear seats, 5-seaters, 4-door 


with hatchback. The Tata Indica has a diesel option, 1405cc, developing 
53.5 bhp on a water cooled direct injection engine, price yet undeclared. 
The Maruti Zen has a diesel option, too, 1527cc and 57 bhp, which sells 
for about 4 and a half lakh of rupees in Delhi. 

The Indica will have MPFI for export models initially, which could be 
extended to Indian production pieces at a later date subject to fuel qual- 


ity. 
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War of the two-wheelers 


First it was car wars, lately re- 
christened “cars waah” as the bat- 
tles fizzled into a no-contest. Now 
it’s the turn of the motor-cycles. In 
both cases, it seems it’s the Kore- 
ans who provide the catalyst. In this 
case it’s LML, India’s largest ex- 
porter of scooters, which has al- 
ready got an established brand-eq- 
uity worldwide. Breaking away 
from the Italian Piaggio mould, 


they've tied up through technology 
transfer with Daelim, South Korea’s 
largest motorcycle manufacturer. 
And what they hope to bring in 
by the second quarter of 1999 are 
some very exciting bikes indeed. At 
prices, thanksto a simple three per 
cent royalty deal, which would 


But the unique thing about the 
Tata Indica, for thefirsttimewith any 
car in the Indian market, is that this 
project carries the Indian flag under 
its bonnet. At the risk of sounding 
chauvinistic, the Tata Indica has 
come to represent to many of us out 
on the streets, our pride. Sure, it was 
designed in Europe, but to very In- 
dian needs and parameters. The en- 
gine was re-configured for Indian 
performance. Most of the compo- 
nents are very much made in India. 
Tatas are the first automobile manu- 
facturers in India to have the guts to 
launch a world product with an In- 
dian name. 


keep matters sensible and under 
control for LML, and 
indigenisation high, which would 
be in the 30-45,000 rupees range. 
Literally putting the cat amongst 
the pigeons, so to say, or a spoke 
in the wheel, of the otherwise 
placid two-wheeler industry in In- 
dia. 

The most exciting, as well as 
top-of-the-line, model, is the VR- 
135 four-stroke, displaying a level 
of external trim and shape yet un- 
seen in India. With twin head- 
lamps, a 135 cc engine achieving 
12 bhp and front disc brakes on 
mag-alloy wheels, this is one good 
looking street bike, sure to get the 
heads turning. On the other end 
of the spectrum is the Altino- 
100cc, pushing out 9.5 bhp with 
moveable headlamps, standard 
rims with spokes and fairly “In- 
dian” looks. 

But it is the low prices, which 
should jerk the market around a 
bit, while we wait forreports on the 
quality of the new bikes. Automo- 
bile marketing has reached a stage, 
in India, where manufacturers drop 
pleasant and juicy hints well in ad- 
vance to milk the market when 
their turn comes; it still remains to 
be seen what LML really does with 
these snazzy looking, though yet 
untested in India, products. Mean- 
while, feast your eyes. 

All bikes feature 5-gears, electric 
Start, multi-valve four-stroke en- 
gines and will carry the LML brand- 
name. 


And pride, as we all know, 
moves pockets. That, then, is the 
USP of the Tata Indica, and that is 
also a very tough act for them to 
emulate. Ifyou need to know more 
about the Tata Indica, give the 
opinions and the reviews a miss, 
it’s best to take a look at thecarand 
the specs at the nearest showroom, 
yourself, preferably with your fam- 
ily. Because, eventually, it’s not us 
in the media, the motoring pun- 
dits, who decide. It’s you. 

We'd suggest you take a close look 
at the Indica. 


Veeresh Malik 
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Lean Heal- A 
tasty syrup that 
works wonders 
to reduce 
unwanted flab. 
ee 
Lean Heal - regulates body 
fluids and reduces excess fat 
In the system. 


It Improves the haemoglobin 
content In the blood to stay lean 
and healthy. 


formula with no side 
effects. 
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MALE INGBOM 


Beauty and the beast 


Why can’t a man follow in the footsteps of his primate ancestors? By Farzana Versey 


not to turn him into a prince. If I had my way I'd 

transform minor royalty into beasts. 

Yup, I like the animal way and how many legs they 
have does not really matter. Two would do just fine, 
except that men have lost touch with their basic 
instincts. Blame it on their mothers, civilisation, 
Camembert, souffle, batik prints, and, of course, 
feminists. 

Look at me. Iam a certified feminist. | even have the 
ISI stamp all over me: Ideologically Stuck Intimidator. 
Why then do I mourn for the death of the hairy chest? 
Closet masochist? Unlikely. Truth is, as a right royal 
women’s libber with the ubiquitous claws, I need 
something to tug at. I need the challenge. 

Sure, there is a case to be made for men washing 
their dirty linen in sudsy detergent, staying awake all 
night to listen to the baby burp or attending an art auc- 
tion with the wife. But there is nothing sexy about 
these. They are fine things to do on a holiday. But when 
a guy is on duty, he has to work. Hard. 

Society has made the male complacent and his 
lovemaking is as drab as the concrete he lives amidst. 
He needs to go back to the jungle to fine-tune his art, to 
make it seem artless and effortless. 

For there’s nothing quite like the lithe stride of a 
panther, the piercing gaze of a tiger, the sinuous grace 
of the snake, the dance of the peacock, the songs of the 
reedwarbler, the lip-smacking of the monkey that 
sometimes becomes an infantile pout begging for min- 
istration, the catch-her-by-the-scruff-of-the-neck-with- 
your-teeth leonine love; his mate does not see it as an 
aggressive gesture. As a child her mother did the same 
to see that she did not struggle while she was taken to 
a safe place. It is protectiveness coupled with 
potency. They just don’t make guys like 
that anymore. 

What we humans call foreplay, 
-is called courtship in the ani- 
mal kingdom and it goes on 
for a pretty long time. 
Unlike the male whose 
wooing is restricted to 
the packaged choco- 
late, flowers and 
Archies cards vari- 
ety, animals do it far 
more stylishly. The 
humpback whale 
sings underwater 
for 30 minutes, 
the sword-tail 
fish has to 


[: I'D KISS A FROG IT WOULD BE BECAUSE IT’S A FROG AND 


FARZANA 


dance in a series of intricate steps after flashing his 
sword to convey honourable intentions; some species 
even change colour and experiment with technique. 

Talking of which, it might interest you to know that 
while a gentleman is busy counting the seconds, wild 
rats are known to indulge in some fun for as many as 
400 times in 10 hours. It’s their version of a quickie. For 
the human male it means zipper down, against the 
wall and life’s a ball. 

It's funny to see these studs at pubs and bars uving 
to look macho with scorpion tattoos, dog-collars 
leather pants, mane flying. Such a poor imitation. Like 
a canine standing on its hind legs, or just raising one. A 
piss-off, really. 

The real things just do it. Even the heavy-weighi 
rhino stays mounted for half an hour. Snakes can take 
several hours to ejaculate. Their penises are works of 
beauty with hooks, pleats, ridges and folds (beats your 
innovative condoms, any day). The record incidentally 
is held by a rattlesnake which remained coupled for 
22 1/2 hours. His identity is not made public, which 
only shows that the best performers don’t show off. 

The obvious question would be do the females 
enjoy it? Well, one female baboon spent five days of 
sheer bliss with three different males and chalked up a 
score of 93. 

As for the cat, though she finds the dismounting of 
the male painful and cries out, within minutes she is 
ready for mote. 

Besides, if they don’t like it, they just bite and gnaw. 

As for the frog, despite the problem in certain 
species where the female is spherical and slippery, he 

has evolved a glue which sticks to the belly 
and the twosome cannot be extricat- 
ed till the act has been well and 

3 truly finished. 
Bree. This is commitment to 


enjoyment. 
And if a woman can 
\" groan to. signal 


pleasure, why cant 
a male follow 

in the footsteps 
of his primate 
ancestors? 
Instead of 
smashing bot- 

tles on his girl- 

: friend’s head or 
smacking her in 

the eye, why 
can’t a man be 
more than a man? [ 
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have written for Gentleman for 
several years. A column on 
food, profiles, features, book 
reviews, wherever my interest 
happened to take me at the time. 
Editorial policy encourages writers 
to choose their subject and explore 
the potential in as much depth as they care 
to. A fine example of this philosophy is the 
Literary section. Liberal in scope, it informs, 
entertains. provokes and stimulates without 
pretension. 
A good, committed writer seeks editorial 
correspondence in like measure. Gentleman 
Offers this in abundance. The work | do is 
sourced from my own suggestions and the 
Editor's and discussed comprehensively well 
before | put words to paper. But writers, 
photographers, illustrators and designers 
seek more than expression. They expect 
(and rarely encounter) production values 


with the same high standards 
they pursue in their own work. 
Here, Gentleman scores 
emphatically over the 
competition. Copy and visuals 
are treated with respect. Editing 
enhances; it does not deny. 
Design celebrates content. The magazine 
is a pleasure to look at, to read and to write 
for. 


dae, 


oe 


Frank Simoes, 

Advertising legend, 

author, regular contributor to 
Gentleman 
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Aries MARCH 21- APRIL 20 

For some amore rewarding month than the pre- 

vious one. Money-wise, the going will be com- 

fortable. At work promotions, recognition or 
rewards are possible for some. New friends and associates 
will be helpful in your work/business. On the home front 
too good tidings are possible. Some will have the chance to 
celebrate or go on a vacation. However, your health 
needs watching. 


TQUIUS aprit 21 - MAY 20 

If the going was tough the past few months, 

you'll notice changes for the better by the mid- 

dle of this month. Much depends on how you 
utilise opportunities that come your way. Monetary improve- 
ments may not be visible yet. So stay within your budget. 
Defer from new investments and property deals. On the 
health front there will be visible improvements. A good time 
for seeking new friendships. 


Gemini may 21 - JUNE 21 
Those who have been having a fortunate period 
over the past few months may find the pace of 
== improvements slackening on the career and 
Wark Fonte However, money-wise and health-wise you will 
still be on velvet. At work/business and in your career or 
studies new hurdles are possible. But those who are contem- 
plating change may find the month rewarding - just check 
the small print before taking the plunge. 


Cancer june 22 - JULY 23 

For some, this is a month of travel, be it for plea- 

sure or for work/business. Curb your expenses 

as money-wise the period is not entirely 
favourable. Those facing problem situations at work or at 
home, ought to try for a definite solution rather than a hasty 
patchwork. Guard against stress related health problems. The 
romantically inclined and those seeking new friends will 


find this a beneficial period. 
> LeO JULY 24 - AUGUST 23 

‘ { A few rewarding moments are possible, and at 
Wiew work/business you may have cause to cheer or 

“= celebrate. If nothing else, you can expect to sail 
smoothly through this month. But stay within your budget. 
Health-wise too this is a good period. And if you have been 
under stress lately this is a good opportunity to come out of 
it. Those who have been out of touch with their home front 
will have the chance to catch up. 


e 
Vir'gO auc 24 - SEPT 23 
In times of stress you can rely on friends and 
associates. But the real solutions to your prob- 
lems have to come from you. Try to be a bit 
innovative. Money-wise, this is not the right time for heavy 
expenses or new investments. But this is a great time to 


expand your friends circle. And if you are romantic 2: 
heart, what's stopping you? Travel is possible, but it # 
be work-related. 


are crumbling all around them, it’s time i! 
thought of changes: either in their work busi- 
ness or in their approach or in their style of functioning 
Take the advice of seniors and, if necessary, opt for = 
short refresher course. At home, there will be reasons to 
be happy or to celebrate. But avoid heavy expenses or 
you may end up borrowing. Your health needs 
watching, though. 


Scorpio oct 23 - Nov 22 

You had Saturn’s favour. For the next few 
months you have Jupiter’s too. This is the 
time to concentrate on your career/business 
blocking out everything else. So, put up the “Please don't 
disturb” sign and get to the drawing board. If migration 
is part of your dreams, seriouly consider it. But don't 
stop with just planning; act too. Build new contacts 
explore new avenues. You are on a fast lane. 


Sagittarius nov 23 - DEC 22 
: If the going was tough at home and at work, 
this is a good time to work out solutions or 
changes. You may have to rely on friends and 
seniors, but help will not be difficult to find. You may 
have to be more open and flexible in your relationships 
with those close to you. Travel or migration is possible 
for some. And, probably, a change of place could prove 
beneficial. 


a (om 


Capricorn pec 23 - JAN 20 

For many, regrettably, it’s time to come out of 

the festive mood and into some hard work. 

Caution is needed in your dealings with oth- 
ers, especially if money is involved. Avoid altercation 
and try the diplomatic approach. You ought to cut down 
on your expenses and refrain from risky business. This is 
not a time for speculations. The home front and new 
friends promise happiness. 


Aquarius Jan 21 - FEB 19 
Shake away the hangover of the New Year 
seem bash and put on your thinking caps. Jupiter 
een has just turned in your favour alongside Sat- 
um. The stress is on career, studies, research etc. And if 
necessary turn your gaze inwards. Head for the Aquari- 
ans’ favourite watering holes, the zone of the mysterious 
and the unexplained. Even if you are stuck in a boring 
clerical job, it’s time you had some real fun. 


PISC@S FEB 20 — MARCH 20 

More reason to cheer or celebrate. Those who 
are in line for promotions, recognitions etc or 
those trying for a change in job/business 
ought to take advantage of this favourable period. How- 
ever, you have to be reasonable in your goals and don’t 
aim too high, or you will be frustrated. Those with health 
problems may find improvements in the coming weeks. 
Namboo Shastry 
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Tips for managers and bosses: 

1. Never give me work in the morning. Always wait until 
4:00 and then bring it to me. The challenge of a deadline 
is refreshing. 

2. If it's really a ‘rush job, run in and interrupt me every 
ten minutes to enquire how it's going. That helps. 

3. Always leave without telling anyone where you're 
going. It gives me a chance to be creative when someone 
asks where you are. 

4. If my arms are full of papers, boxes, books, or supplies, 
don't open the door for me. | need to learn how to func- 
tion as a paraplegic and opening doors is good training. 
5. If you give me more than one job to do, don’t tell me 
which is the priority. Let me guess. 

6. Do your best to keep me late. | like the office and real- 
ly have nowhere to go or anything to do. 

7. \f ajob I do pleases you, keep it a secret. Leaks like that 
could cost me a promotion. 

8. If you don’t like my work, tell everyone. | like my name 
to be popular in conversation. 

9. If you have special instructions for a job, don’t write 
them down. In fact, save them until the job is almost 
done. 

10. Never introduce me to the people you’re with. When 
you refer to them later, my shrewd deductions will identi- 
fy them. 

11. Be nice to me only when the job I'm doing for you 
could really change your life. 

12. Tell me all your little problems. No one else has any 
and it's nice to know someone is less fortunate. 


The Rules 

1. The Female always makes THE RULES. 

2. THE RULES are subject to change without notice. 

3. No Male can possibly know all THE RULES. 

4. If the Female suspects the Male knows all THE RULES, 
she must immediately change some of THE RULES. 

5. The Female is never wrong. 

6. If it appears the Female is wrong, it is because of a fla- 
grant misunderstanding caused by something the Male 
did or said wrong. 

7. \f Rule #6 applies, the Male must apologise immedi- 
ately for causing the misunderstanding. 

8. The Female can change her mind at any time. 

9. The Male must never change his mind without the 
express, written consent of The Female. 

10. The Female has every right to be angry or upset at any 
time. 

11. The Male must remain calm at all times, unless the 
Female wants him to be angry or upset. 

12. The Female must, under no circumstances, let the 


ae soni tion To 
QUICK CLUES 

ACROSS: 1. Secret papers 8. Tenants 9. Stoas 10. Least 11. 
Twister 12. Averts 14. Eggcup 17. Cypress 19. One by 20. Rural 
21. Rossini 22. False witness 

DOWN: 1. Settle a score 2. Concave 3. Ernst 4. Peseta 5. 
Pushing 6. Roost 7. Astrophysics 13. Trellis 15. Crevice 16. 
Escrow 18. Parka 19. Onset 


Did you know, Yeah, every time 
I am a sex object! you ask a girl 
for sex 
she 
objects. 


Male know whether she wants him to be angry or upset. 
13. The Male is expected to read the mind of the Female 
at all times. 
14. At all times, what is important is what the Female 
meant, not what she said. 
15. If the Male doesn’t abide by THE RULES, it is because 
he can’t take the heat, lacks backbone, and is a wimp. 
16. If the Female has PMS, all THE RULES are null and 
void and the Male must cater to her every whim. 
17. Any attempt to document THE RULES could result in 
bodily harm. 
18. If the Male, at any time, believes he is right, he must 
refer to Rule NoS. 

Bee 
What title did Mike Tyson receive after biting off 
Holyfield’s ear? 
Sportsman of the ear. 


Did you know that Mike Tyson is to appear in the next 
Batman movie? 
He's the Nibbler! 

BRS 
Joe enters the confessional and tells the priest that he has 
committed adultery. The priest says, ‘Oh no, was it with 
Marie Brown?’ Joe says, ‘I'd rather not say who it was 
with: The priest says, ‘Was it with Betty Smith?’ Joe says, 
‘I'd rather not say, So the priest gives him absolution and 
Joe leaves. While leaving the church, Joe’s friend asks if 
he received absolution. Joe says, “Yes, and two very good 
leads!’ 


CROSSWORD 
CRYPTIC CLUES 
ACROSS: 1. That’s your lot 8. Essence 9. Minim 10. Oread 11. 
Federal 12. Steamy 14. Plinth 17. Obverse 19. Setal 20. Intra 
21. Average 22. Three sisters. 

DOWN: 1. The worst of it 2. Austere 3. Synod 4. One off 5. 
Remodel 6. Owner 7. Small holders 13. Margate 15. Nutcase 


. 16. Petals 18. Vetch 19. Steps. 
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THE LITERARY GENTLEMAN 


Sorcerer’s 


/ > ais : 
Naipaul and Lady Nadira, the “bridge-burner” 


The total recall of a 


apprentice 


Saga of a friendship 


Sir Vidia's Shadow, A Friendship Across Five 
Continents, by Paul Theroux, published by 
Hamish Hamilton, distributed by IBD, £15 


HE OPENING STROPHE OF THIS BOOK 
wears a coat of fiction, but Paul 
Theroux quickly shrugs it off, 
realising that the truth he has to 
tell is much, much, stranger. 
This is the book Paul Theroux was meant to 
write- this passionate anatomy of a literary 
friendship: laying bare its muscle, sinew and 
bone and delineating the skeleton of a men- 


tor-protege relationship. Every imprimatur of 
Theroux is on show here: his amazing eidetic 
and geographic memory, his eye for the tell- 
ing detail, his piquant prose, his ear for dia- 
logue, his mischievous elaboration of 
minutiae. 

Sir Vidia's Shadow is an irresistible read. 
Such spleen has been vented on this book, 
both sides of the Atlantic, it is impossible to 
begin without carrying in extraneous baggage. 

This fall of 1998 has seen a surfeit of 
memoirs. 

Breakup: the End of a Love Story by 
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Theroux is 
neither an 
encomiast 
nor a hagio- 
grapher. He 
gives US 
Naipaul 
encroute — 
exactly as he 
is. Theroux 
remains true 
to his 
mentor’'s 
dictum :’'Tell 
the truth”. 
This is a 
book 
Naipaul 
should be 
proud of 


Catherine Texier, the co-editor with Joel Rose 
of the Manhattan literary magazine Between 
C &D. She tells the smutty tale of her inabil- 
ity to avoid a split in a faltering romantic 
relationship by furious and _ frantic 
fornication. 

A Likely Story: One Summer with Lillian 
Hellman is Rosemary Mahoney’s infuriating 
account of her “abuse” at the “gnarled” hands 
of the septuagenarian, when, at 17, she took 
a job doing housework for her favourite au- 
thor on Martha’s Vineyard. 

At Home In The World: A Memoir has Joyce 
Maynard breaking a 25-year- old silence about 
her relationship as a teen with the recluse 
J D Salinger. Never was the season of remem- 
brance more plethoric! And just when we 
thought we had too much of a good thing, in 
walks Paul Theroux and transcends the genre. 
The only parallel is the 18th century classic 
biography, James Boswell’s The Life of Samuel 
Johnson. 

Theroux is neither an encomiast nora hagi- 
ographer. He gives us Naipaul en croute - ex- 
actly as he is. They met for the first time at the 
Makerere University, Kampala, Uganda. 
Theroux, 23, taught English there, wrote some 
poetry and dreamed of being a writer. 
Naipaul, at 34, a published author, arrived on 
a visiting professorship funded by the Fairfield 
Foundation.Theroux became his interpreter, 
guide, companion, driver, and student : 

“I was the sorcerer’s apprentice... I had 
never met anyone so certain, so intense, so 
observant, so hungry, so impatient, so intel- 
ligent.” Theroux said at the release of his book. 

Naipaul was replete with strange opinions, 
quaint locutions, outrageous misanthropy, 
and, in his book, Theroux spares us none of 
this: The Italians make cheese out of dirt’... I 
“have given up sex’... ‘Churches depress me’...’] 
hate music, all music’...'1 do not want chil- 
dren... I do not want to read about children... 
I do not want to see children’... I'm not every- 
one’... To me , one of the ugliest sights on 
earth is a pregnant woman’... I can’t bear flow- 
ers’... ‘Never give anyone a second chance’... 
‘I can’t stand the sound of women’s voices’... 
‘I have an interesting mind’... ‘I belong no- 
where. I have no home.’ 

Theroux describes Naipaul’s laughter: “No 
sound, except that of a lifelong smoker, was 
more satisfying than the dense laughter of an 
asthmatic, forcibly compressed, struggling and 
echoing through thickets in his lungs.” 

Most people were “infies”, Naipaul’s con- 
traction of “inferior”. Naipaul knew his books 
by heart and would recite long passages at a 
moment's notice. He held most writers in low 
esteem - Camus, Jane Austen, Hardy, Emily 
Dickinson, Nabokov, Alan Moorehead. “One 
has been compared to Orwell. It is not much 


au 


of a compliment’. 


Nothing escapes Theroux’s scrutiny. We 
learn of Naipaul's obsession with cleanliness 
and order, we meet the oenophile who loves 
dining in expensive restaurants and never, 
never pays the bill, “his manipulator’s hor- 
ror of the sudden and the unplanned”, his 
“disconcerting way of turning chitchat into 
metaphysics about the human condition”. 
Of his turbulent relationship with his 
brother Shiva. Of his penchant for prosti- 
tutes (“in the way that some men can be 
sexual only if they are unfaithful”). Of his 
adversarial marriage with Patricia, his dec- 
laration in The New Yorker that he found 
sexual satisfaction in his middle age with his 
Argentinian lover Margaret. His remarriage 
in two months after Pat’s death following 
her long struggle with breast cancer 
(Theroux wrote her obituary). 

“In the rumours that circulated about 
Vidia,” Theroux indulgingly recounts, “the 
most outrageous were usually the truest.” He 
had an inspector’s gait, hands clasped behind 
his back, moving fast yet looking at everything. 
He was inquisitive, he was brisk.“He had im- 
possibly high standards. He said there was no 
point in having standards unless they were 
high. He did not compromise. He expected 
the best, in writing, in speaking, in behaviour, 
in reading. ” He admired the Bible —“it’s fright- 
fully good,” he said. “Tainted” was Naipaul's 
favourite word; his cardinal rule: “Never al- 
low yourself to be undervalued”. He laughed 
when the Ayatollah pronounced the fatwa on 
Salman Rushdie. “After one look from him, I 
could skip Yom Kippur,” Saul Bellow report- 
edly said of Naipaul. 

This then was the sorcerer under whose 
spell the aspirant writer, Theroux, fell. In a 
recent interview, Paul Theroux said that af- 
ter Naipaul asked him: “Are you sure you want 
to be a writer?” the credo he taught Theroux 
was simple, and yet the most difficult: “Tell 
the truth”. 

“The truth is messy. It is not pretty. Art must 
tell the truth”. “Marry a woman who can earn 
a few pence. Then you can get on with your 
writing”... For more than30 years the two of 
them shared a relationship rarely encountered 
in the world of letters. Naipaul introduced 
Theroux to the people he knew - editors, pub- 
lishers, his writer friends; encouraged him to 
do book reviews, advised him to desist from 
poetry, “each day you will make break- 
throughs as you write. You'll make discover- 
ies along the way. When you finish you'll be 
amazed to see where you've got to - you'll 
probably have to go back and fix the first part 
of your book, because you'll have discovered 
what your subject really is,” he counselled. 

Theroux has revisited his life before in fic- 
tion, and memorably. My Secret History and 
My Other Life were remarkable for their can- 
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dour. lere too, he is dispassionate and un- 
flattering about himself: his gonorrhea, his ad- 
diction to casual sex, his fascination for Afri- 
can women, the breakup of his marriage, his 
poverty and constant need for financial secu- 
rity (until the miracle of The Great Railway 
Bazaar which had three reprints even before 
publication. “] did not become rich with that 
book, but at last ] was making a living. | was 
out from down under. | never again worried 
about money - that freedom from worry was 
wealth to me. No more drudging. | was free. | 
was 32."). 

Sir Vidia's Shadow is a wonderful book, a 
double portrait of literary life - the friendship, 
the travel, the correspondence, the disappoint- 


ments, the rewards. Paul Theroux’s apprentice-- 


ship to the sorcerer is over and he has learnt 
his lessons well. Once the pupil and now an 
equal, unambiguously and unashamedly, he 
tells the unadomed and unvarnished truth. 
Though he always knew he would write of this, 
he could not until divested of the stypsis of 
friendship. Naipaul's second marriage accom- 
plished that. 

Nadira Khannum Alvi, Naipaul’s new wife, 
“a vague, unsmiling woman with bobbed hair 
and dark raised brows like diacritical marks 
over her staring eyes”, was the bridge -burner. 

Nepal had met and fallen in love with this 
divorced mother of two teenagers while Pat 
was terminally ill in Wiltshire. Nadira wrote a 
weekly column “Letter from Bhawalpur” for 
Lahore’s ‘The Nation. 


Seeing some books he had inscribed “For 
Vidia and Pat with love, Paul” in a catalogue 
of first editions from a Massachusetts book- 
seller, Theroux faxed the relevant pages to 
Naipaul, with a comment ‘What do you think 
of these prices?’ The answer he received was 
“one of the strangest-looking messages I had 
ever received.” A rant, Nadira Naipaul, or Lady 
Naipaul as she likes to be called, was cleaning 
house, and Theroux was persona non grata. Em- 
barrassed for his friend, Theroux wrote ask- 
ing Naipaul whether he was aware of the go- 
ings on and received no reply. Happenstance 
made him bump into Naipaul on Gloucester 
Road in London where Naipaul, cognisant of 
it all told him: “Take it on the chin and move 
on.” With the end of their friendship Theroux 
felt “a liberation”. “He had made me his by 
choosing me; his rejection of me meant | was 
on my own, out of his shadow. He had freed 
me, he had opened my eyes, he had given me 
a subject.” 

Theroux said in a recent interview: “ When 
I] was with him | had to be at my best. | al- 
ways had to be at my best. A difficult and very 
demanding person. But you don’t want to be 
with a sweetheart all the time, you want to be 
with somebody who's getting the best out of 
you — the nagging coach, the tough teacher.” 
When denial of the truth is the ontology of 
the day, Theroux remains true to his mentor’s 
dictum :"Tell the truth”. This is a book Naipaul 
should be proud of. 

Ishrat Syed 


Vidia claimed that 
handwriting spoke 
volumes. Even if 
you could not read 
the words, the way 
they were written, 
just the loops and 
slants and how at 
was crossed, told 
you what you 
needed to know. fle had taught me to read the 
moods in his handwriting, for which he always 
used a fountain pen and black ink. Large and 
loopy meant he was idle and calm, regular squig- 
gles indicated concentration, small meant anx- 
ious, tiny meant fearful and overworked, and at 
its most minuscule he was at his wits’ end. It was 
perhaps some consolation that, graphically in- 
clined, he knew what his own handwriting told 
him. 

For the next five years, we conversed by air- 
mail over long distances. | was in Africa and later 
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in Singapore; Vidia was in and out of England. 
He usually wrote me on blue air-letter forms from 
the post office, the ones with preprinted stamps 
on the front. They unfolded to narrow lengths of 
paper that seemed Chinese to him, he said. He 
used them vertically, cramming them with his 
handwriting. 

These letters were for me a source of wisdom 
and strength and amounted to a correspondence 
course in creative writing, from Vidia | learned 
the reality of being a writer. During this period | 
had no telephone, | had no other close friends, | 
did not leave the Equator. The mail was every- 
thing. Face to face, anyone can say he is your 
friend and can promise to write faithfully, but the 
test of friendship is the letters themselves, the 
fondest proof that you are remembered. | did not 
want to be forgotten, for once again | was buried 
in Africa. 


(from Chapter 7 
Air Letters: A Correspondence Course) 


lie 
KB, 


short 
cuis 


Tolstoy-Gandhi 

The Origins of Nonviolence, 
Tolstoy and Gandhi in their 
Historical Settings, by Martin 
Green, HarperCollins, Rs 195 
Tolstoy and Gandhi, Men of 
Peace, A Biography, by 

Martin Green, HarperCollins, 
Rs 195 


artin Green is a researcher 

who has turned Tolstoy- 
Gandhi into a mid-sized cot- 
tage industry. Men of Peace is 
the last of a trilogy, the first two 
being The Challenge of the 
Mahatmas and Dreams of 
Adventure, Deeds of Empire. And 
then there is The Origins of 
Nonviolence. 

The great advantage of 
being a professional part of 
American academia (Green 
teaches at Tufts University) is 
that LAN-WAN search-RAM- 
indexed electronic knowledge 
is available at your fingertips. 
And the great advantage of 
being an American academic is 
that you don’t have to worry 
about nuances, those shades of 
gray that are such a bother to 
people who want to get things 
in perspective. A subcontinen- 
tal scholar would be plagued 
by the complications and con- 
tradictions that turn every 
problem in the region into an 
analyst’s nightmare. But a 
Green will find it easy to make 
a devastatingly uncomplicated 
statement like “Nehru -— politi- 
cally impressed by Lenin rather 
than by Gandhi - took over 
Kashmir as soon as he came to 
power’. How very simple! 

In The Origins of Nonvio- 
lence he describes how “Gand- 
hi learned to believe in British 
imperialism as a reaching out 
to other lands on the part of an 
inordinately energetic people, 
supremely gifted to organise, 
control and administrate, who 
turned, in the overflow of their 
energy, to ask other cultures to 


teach them the ultimate mean- 
ings of life. That, after all, is the 
message of Kim.” The British 
are too experienced to put 
things on so thick. 

In Green’s world even the 
word Orientalism is used in 
contexts we cannot quite fath- 
om. Edward Said has given a 
decisive and unmistakable 
meaning to this term, but the 
way the Green books talk of 
“Gandhi's Orientalism” with a 
capital O, we have a problem 
of figuring out what exactly is 
meant. 

But there will be no such 
problem, we can be sure, in 
Tufts University, or other 
Green pastures like Woodrow 
Wilson International Centre 
for Scholars, or the Guggen- 
heim Foundation or anywhere 
in Bill Clinton’s sanctionsland. 
Viva America. 


Liberty or death 
Liberty or Death, India’s 
Journey to Independence and 
Division, by Patrick French, 
HarperCollins, Rs 295 


aperback edition of a recent 

bestseller. Its chief attrac- 
tion is the fresh look it offers at 
Partition and its dramatis per- 
sonae. Fresh and controversial. 
To see Gandhi painted in the 
colours of human weaknesses 
may be uncomfortable to 
many. But it’s the sort of por- 
traiture that should be wel- 
comed if only because contin- 
uous reappraisal is a tribute 
history pays to the great. As for 
Jinnahbhai, he does deserve 
better than he has received 
from the overheated emotion- 
alism of current memory. 

Patrick French succeeds in 
maintaining a_ scholarly 
detachment most of the way. 
Occasionally, though, he suc- 
cumbs to the Westerner’s 
naivete. In his eagerness to 
absolve colonial rulers of any 


divide-and-rule intentions, he 
argues “if communal antago- 
nism was simply a colonial cre- 
ation, it might have been 
expected to evaporate soon 
after the transfer of power.” 

In the end the value of Lib- 
erty or Death is the new histori- 
cal material the author has 
been able to access following 
the British Foreign Office's 
decision to declassify the 
archives of Indian Political 
Intelligence. On the basis of 
these documents, French con- 
cludes that the British left India 
not on the basis of altruism or 
strategic planning but “because 
they lost control over crucial 
areas of the administration, 
and lacked the will and the 
financial or military ability to 
recover that control.” 
Interesting thought. 


Take five 


eira Chand’s fifth book. 
‘The writer returns to her 
roots at long last. She has set 
all four of her works in Japan. 
She returns to the insistent 
calling of an ancestry she has 
inherited rather remotely, like 
many. She must plunge into 
cultural text all the same. It is 


House Of The Sun, by Meira 
Chand, Penguin, Rs 250 
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essential for writers of fiction 
these days. The House Of The 
Sun promises to be a promis- 
ing read after the formidable 
list of paper tigers the writer 
has produced - The Gossamer 
Fly, Last Quadrant, The Bonsai 
Tree and The Painted Cage 
which sound like vivid and 
graphic papier mache varieties 
of Asian and Oriental sound- 
ing goodies. 

Entering into the incestu- 
ous coils of the Indian roots 
experience makes the writer 
wary of family resemblances 
which have a knack of crop- 
ping up where least expected. 
Like a television soap, the 
novel must declare that it is fic- 
tion and means no approxi- 
mations to the lives of people 
known and unknown. Indian 
subject matter also carries the 
inevitable element of drama. 
The novel reveals yet another 
element of inter-textuality. It 
offers a list of characters and 
their relationships to each 
other, the Dramatis Personae 
of the original Indian The- 
atrum Mundi beginning with 
“Lady Dr Aggarwal - Abortion- 
ist’. Followed by “Ali Akbar - 
businessman and smuggler. 
Mrs Balani - wife of business- 
man, now living in the US, 
Kamal Balani — her lawyer son, 
Bhagwandas - jeweller, third 
floor resident of Sadhbela. Mrs 
Bhagwandas - his wife, Bhai 
Sahib — holy man second-floor 
resident of Sadhbela. And Bur- 
mawallah - clairvoyant con- 
sulted by Mrs Watumal”. 
Besides, there are all the other 
jungle, bazaar and middle 
class fiction variety characters 
such as a much revered retired 
school principal, unmarried 
daughters touching 29 and 31 
years of age, mothers, wives, 
chachis, holy men called Tunda 
Maharaj, doctors called Subra- 
maniam which become 
important “others” to the 
short-sightedly culture-specific 
specific narrative which must 
continue to pretend not to 
have non-secular tendencies. 


Makes a good read if you 
haven't met them already. The 
characters, that is, and the 
building inhabited by people 
with names that rhyme 
and reek«of compulsive 
ghettoisation. 

And as if that is not enough 
to make the reader disown or 
rethink issues of identity, val- 
ues, society which is a broken, 
old rickety record rotating on a 
rotating spool, the writer offers 
an outstanding glossary of 
terms redefined. Ama, Baba, 
Bhaiband, dhobi, dhobi-ghat, 
dhoti, gulmohr, khoya, Hari 
Om and Hare Ram. 


Coming home with 
Dalrymple 


Ake all those routinely long 
nd meandering walks in 
the forests, hills, valleys in 
quests for shrines and hidden 


AT THE COURT 
OF THE 
FISH-EYED GODDESS 


ee 


At the Court Of The Fish-Eyed 
Goddess, Travels In The Indian 
Subcontinent, by William 
Dalrymple, HarperCollins, Rs 395 


wisdom, one comes home 
with Dalrymple. Another travel 
book, hot off the press. As if we 
had not relished the Oriental- 
ist indulgences of the nosy 
adventures enough, William 
Dalrymple returns with his 
Travels in The Indian Subconti- 
nent entitled At The Court Of 
The Fish-Eyed Goddess, a rather 
poor but poetic translation of 
Meenakshi whose eyes have 
nothing to do with fish, like 


the reader is rather forcefully 
beginning to agree. Like a 
blessing or the hand of the sun 
the travel-writer’s wonder seeks 
the goddess in translation 
which throws up important 
questions about travel docu- 
ment writing and patriotic, 
intellectual property rights the 
citizens thrust upon them- 
selves with regard to all that 
exists, breathes, grows and dies 
in the country of their birth. 
The book makes one wonder 
why one is so touchy about 
commentary of controversial 
writers seeking to resolve mys- 
terious problems about origins 
of cultures. But fact is, one is 
touchy. Because it is one’s 
inheritance which is being 
touched and probed. 
Irrespective. 

A monumentally grand, 
evocative and sensitive record 
of change, the book almost 
redefines what makes for travel 
writing and documentation. 
Trivia details of what Benazir 
Bhutto reads, namely Mills 
and Boon romances or a chap- 
ter on Shobha De in the same 
reckoning as a chapter on the 
Rajmata of Gwalior and Bhan- 
wari Devi make an admirably 
well-brewn blend of tradition, 
change and experiencing peo- 
ple and their ways up close. 
The goddess becomes a promi- 
nent motif, from Meenakshi to 
the diva of Popular Culture, 
the Political goddess queen of 
democratic secular India that 
has not ceased to seek identity 
vis-a-vis the past. 

Just when travel-writing 
was beginning to be annoying- 
ly monotonous, here’s a writer 
who changes for the better 
with change. Travel writing will 
no longer remain time-bound 
and nostalgic, no longer a doc- 
ument of treasures lost and 
found for posterity. It is 
becoming vibrant with the 
momentous demands of time, 
to record it before it becomes 
the past and ceases to mean 
the moment between the turn- 
ing axis and the millennium. 
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AN ENOUGH 
Mahesh Ramchandani 


Brave enough... 


To admit you're scared? 


AM SCARED. REAL MEN ARE NOT SUPPOSED TO BE 
| ee But I'm scared. And, worse, I’m scared to 

admit that I’m scared. This is meant to be a 
woman’s privilege. In broad daylight, in public 
places, at parties, they will casually wring their hands 
or flutter them like little birds and admit brazenly, 
without fear of criticism, without fear of admitting 
their fears, that they are scared of this and that. Oh 
shit yaar, they'll squeal clutching their wet little ker- 
chiefs, I was so scared but I jumped off the chair and 
ended the cockroach’s life. The others will pat her 
back for her bravery. 

Women are braver nowadays - more outgoing, 
as they say - now that the ‘real’ men have cleaned 
up the joint of wild beasts and other fangsters. Earli- 
er, women were ‘in-going’ — the cave was a safe place 
and the ‘out-going’ hunter-gatherer did all the dirty 
work. Now that the dirty work has been done, 
women have become outgoing. This is a good way 
to deal with stressful situations and I must keep it in 
mind. “I'll be with you in a moment, guys,’ I'll say to 
my friends, sounding very cool, as they grapple with 
the Abominable Snowman or whatever. Life, maybe. 
And then I'll come out, relieved, and say, “Oh, is he 
dead already? You should have called me earlier, 
trouble with you guys is you want to hog all the 
limelight yourself” 

And it has to be the Abominable Snowman or 
some such large-scale problem. No cockroaches for 
us, no such luck for the hunter-gatherer. We're sup- 
posed to tame bears or arm-wrestle mobs 
of gangsters as we continue to peruse our 
bestseller in the other hand. We're sup- 
posed to be the guys in the cowboy hats, 
Marlboros hanging from our lips, riding: 
our high horses into the sunset after van- 
quishing and terminating the life systems 
of the evil force. We're supposed to be the 
ones to negotiate with the baddies of the 
D gang, the G gang or whatever. It can be 
stressful, actually. Sometimes! wouldn't at 4 
all mind skipping the wet kerchief and the 
fluttering hands bit, and going straight to 
the heart of the matter. “I’m, er, actually, 
scared shitless,’ I would say. 

And what am I scared of? Oh, we have 
a good list here, a pretty long list. In fact, 
I’m thinking of computerising it - build- 
ing a data bank that'll remind me from y 
time to time of all the things I’m sup- 
posed to be scared of. Big things. Small 
things. Small things which I think are big 
things but others would classify as small 
things. Like, changing the fuse, for exam- 


ple. I have an overactive imagination. If 1 had fallen 
off the bed when I was young, the damage would 
have done me good. But if | even look at one of those 
fuse-things that look like they're made of teeth, my 
imagination goes into overdrive: All the power plants 
in the state and neighbouring states, nations, is going 
to come tushing into the board and burn me down 
to dust. 

Fixing televisions or anything that doesn’t work 
on pencil batteries is another fear. When we were 
young, a friend of mine, now an electrical engineer, 
fixed my television by inserting a screw-driver into 
its back. When I tried it on another occasion, the 
electric current or whatever it is that lives in there 
tried to throw me into distant Nepal, but the win- 
dows arrested my flight. I don’t like dysfunctional 
TV sets and they don’t like me. Include fridges, 
microwaves, ovens, and other heavy machinery. 

Recently, on a short trip outside the city, an 
impromptu rappelling trip down the side of a cliff 
was arranged. Everybody insists it was a small cliff. 
But the more! looked at it, the bigger it grew. Mount 
Everest. And what do I see in the yawning chasm 
below? I see myself being scraped off the rocks by 
people with a spatula as other members of the res- 
cue team look for missing pieces. I was out of there 
like lightning. There’s more, but I’m not telling. 

There are ways out of these situations. You don’t 
have to admit your fears or anything. Headache, 
toothache, stomach-ache, all these come to the res- 
cue. If you want to look superior, you could bury 
your nose in Robert Pirsig’s Zen And The Art Of 
Motorcycle Maintenance. The guys return from their 
mountain climbing trip, eager to tell you how chick- 
en you are, and then they see this bulky book in your 
hand with its intimidating title. They feel like shit. 
Animals. Low-life. Beasts. While they 
were heaving and panting, you have been 
involved in the nobler pursuit of trekking 
the Himalayas of the mind. This is a 
good trick, take it from me, it always 
works. 

Well, there they are, some of the mon- 
sters. Don't ever bother to look out for 
me if you go bungee-jumping, white- 
water rafting, para sailing. The guy in 
that mad car on Star Sports is not me 
The guy on the diving board up there is 
not me. The guy on the diving board 
down there is also not me. Me? | climb 
down the steps into the pool. . 

So, there, I said it. I’m scared. And why 
the hell shouldn’t I be? I love my life as 
much as you do. In fact, I love my life 
more than you love my life. | demand 
the right to be scared. And | don’t think 
this is asmall club. I think I'll get togeth- 
er with some guys, get organised, and 
maybe plan a morcha or something. 
Want to joinin? fq 
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